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A NOTE ON THE MOUTINENSIS MS. OF THEOGNIS. 


(Paris Bret. Nar. Cop. Gr. SupPLEMENT. 3838.) 


Ws have as yet no satisfactory informa- 
tion about the best MS. of the Theognidean 
poems. Our only reliable source is the 
second edition of Immanuel Bekker’s 7heog- 
nidis Klegi (1827), where the text is based 
on the Cod. Mutin. (A), and the critical notes 
contain selections from the readings of six- 
teen other MSS. of inferior worth. Owing 
to the meagreness of the information 
supplied by Bekker, we are frequently left 
in the lurch where we most need help ; his 
conciseness is often misleading, and his 
statements are not always quite accurate. 
His notes have been corrected and supple- 
mented in the collations published by H. van 
Herwerden (Animadversiones Philologicae ad 
Theognidem, Traiecti ad Rhenum, 1870), 
H. van der Mey (Studia Theognidea, Leidae, 
1869, which contains a collation, not made 
by Mey himself, of A 1-528, 1032-1038, 1054 
to end, and in J/nemosyne, vol. viii., a facsim- 
ile of 529-1032, 1041-1055), Pressel (a col- 

‘lation made by him for Schneidewin and pub- 
lished by E. von Leutsch in Phi/ologus, xxix., 
Heft 3). Unfortunately these correctors 
frequently ‘correct ’ Bekker where there is 
nothing to correct, they often contradict one 
another, and their collations are full of the 
most flagrant errors, due undoubtedly to the 
carelessness of the transcriber and occasion- 
ally, perhaps, to ‘corrections’ made by the 
proof-reader : for instance, out of ninety-five 
readings given by Herwerden as corrections 
of Bekker or Mey forty-two are incorrect. 

NO, CLII. VOL. XVII. 


It is desirable that a new and trustworthy 
collation of A should be published ; without 
this we can never have a satisfactory text and 
apparatus criticus for the poems. I visited 
Paris in March last and compared the state- 
ments of Herwerden, Pressel, and Mey with 
the manuscript itself; they are utterly un- 
trustworthy. ! 

The editions of Theognis based on these 
collations are still more misleading, as the 
editors have not shown suflicient discrimina- 
tion in using the information at their 
disposal. Among others may be mentioned 
J. Sitzler: in his Theognidis Reliquiae 
(Heidelbergae, 1880) he has transferred read- 
ings from the text of Bekker (1.6. the MS. 
reading with the accents and breathings 
correctly placed and a few obvious mistakes 
tacitly corrected) and given them a place in 
the critical notes side by side with extracts 
from Mey’s notes which profess to give 
all the peculiarities of the MS. in the 
omission of accents and breathings, spacing 
of words, &c. The result is confusion. 

I add a note on one important crux. In 
v. 104 A has τοῦ per δούναι θέλοι with traces 
of other letters as explained below. Between 
the « and ὃ of μετ δούναι there is an erasure 


1 After the National Library was closed for the 
Easter vacation I was able to see a copy of another 
collation published by E. Hiller in NW. Juhrhicher 
fiir Phil. wu. Pad. , 1881 ; this seems to be remarkably 
accurate, but no information is given on many In- 
portant points. 

υ 
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which extends below the line on the right 
side of the vertical stroke of τ and widens 
out considerably above the line so that part 
of the Latin interlinear translation has 
been removed, thus: L. trans, above τοῦ, 
hoc ; above e—6 an erasure, then a fragment 
of n or m (1 magnum) closely followed by 
dare; above θέλοι, velit. There can be no 
doubt that the original reading was peya 
δούναι θέλοι. The change must have been 
made after the L. trans. was written. The 
whole of y except the right prong of the 
fork still remains. In making the erasure 
the right prong of y was scratched out (as 
we can clearly see on inspecting the MS.), 
and also the a of which little is left but its 
final curve: the knife also scraped away the 
corner of the upper curve of 6 so that it now 


almost looks like ὁ (ο with a grave accent), 
Then the lower vertical part of y (the 
handle of the fork) was prolonged upwards 
in a redder ink (probably the same as that 
of the Lat. tr.) to form the upstroke of τ 
and ἃ cross-stroke added in the same ink at 
right angles to it from « Bekker has 
(cr. n.) τοῦ μεταδοῦναι θέλοι A, τοῦ μέγα 
δοῦν᾽ ἐθέλει. BDEFHLMN, τοῦ μεγάλου 
δοῦναι θέλει O, δοῦναι θέλει τὸ μέγα K. 
ἐθέλει etiam CGI. μεταδοῦν scribendi auctor 
Buttmannus, 

A has v. 111 οἱδ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ το μέγιστον 
ἐπαυρίσκουσι παθόντες with L. tr. boni 
maximum gaudent patientes. 

T. Hupson WILLIAMs. 
University College of N. Wales, 
Bangor. 


SOME PASSAGES OF AESCHYLUS AND OTHERS, 


EuMENIDES. 


361 ἀτέλεια ordinarily implied ἀλειτουρ- 
γησία, and it is worth suggesting that 
Aeschylus may have used λιταῖς in the sense 
λειτουργίαις ‘on my public services to pass 
exemption of the Gods Above’. I had 
thought of θεῶν δ᾽ ἀτέλειαν ἐναίσια ταῖς (the 
μερίμναις) ἐπικραίνειν. 

476 σὺ μὲν κατηρτυκὼς.. αὗται δ᾽ ἔχουσι 
μοῖραν οὐκ εὐπέμπελον ‘but the character 
they are endowed with is far from mild and 
gentle’, It appears to be still thought that 
εὐπέμπελος was derived from πέμπω: but 
those who will consider Πέμπελος the proper 
name and the uses of the adjective πέμπελος 
will hardly think with the old grammarians 
that πέμπω can account for them. The de- 
rivation must be from πεπ- and the meaning 
εὐπέπαντος, πέπων (which is the opposite of 
ὠμός), ripe or over-ripe, hence like πέπων soft, 
Aabby, flaccid. δυσπέμφελος was probably 
from a different root originally. In Ana- 
ereon 15, οὐδ᾽ εὐπέμπελός εἰμι, οὐδ᾽ ἀστοῖσι 
προσηνής Seems a very probable correction 
of Bergk’s for οὐ δεῦτ᾽ ἔμπεδός εἰμι. 

491 must be the final line of Athena’s 
speech : 492 I take to be a marginal illus- 
tration of 486, the Areopagites’ inviolable 
oath. 

508 λῆξιν ὑπόδοσίν τε μόχθων is from the 
vocabulary of Ionic medicine, which spoke 
of ληξιπύρετος, and it is used in the medico- 
astrological verses of Maximus περὶ καταρχῶν 
254 μειότερον τελέσειε πόνον λῆξίν τ᾽ ὀδυνάων. 
Since few examples are recorded with the 


sense ‘cessation’, add also to the Zhesaurus 
Nicet. Eugen. vi. 89, ix. 43, 93, 184, schol. 
Hom. I. 97. 

532 παντὶ μέσῳ τὸ κράτος θεὸς ὦπασεν, ἄλλ᾽ 
ἄλλᾳ δ᾽ ἐφορεύει ‘though there are various 
forms of government’? cf. Pind. P. ii. δύ, 
Ar. Pol. iii. 17. 

661 The only begetter is the male; the 
female performs merely the office of a 
‘host’. Diod. Sic. I. p. 91 says this was 
the Egyptian view, and it was also the 
Pythagorean: Metopus (Stob. Flor. i. 64) 
τὸ θῆλυ ἕνεκα τοῦ ἄρρενος" TO μὲν yap σπείρει 
τὰν ψυχὰν γεννῶν, τὸ δὲ μόνον τὰν ὕλαν 
(materiam) παρέχεται τῷ γεννωμένῳ. 

910 καὶ τῶν βροτείων σπερμάτων σωτηρίαν" 
τῶν εὐσεβούντων δ᾽ ἐκφορωτέρα πέλοις: στέργω 
γάρ, ἀνδρὸς φιτυποίμενος δίκην τὸ τῶν δικαίων 
τῶνδ᾽ ἀπένθητον γένος. So Heath corrected 
the MS. τῶν δυσσεβούντων δ᾽ which probably 
arose from the same cause as ἄτιμον δ᾽ εἶναι 
δ᾽ in Theb. 1015 and other examples I gave 
in C.R. 1902 p. 246, the tendency either to 


transpose or to omit a particle (as some of . 


the copies omit δ᾽ here) when it occurs in 
later than the normal place. All this 
language is of produce from the earth, in 
which the Eumenides have power ; and it is 
strange that so many editors and the Dic- 
tionaries have failed to recognise the sense 
of ἐκφορωτέρα in that connexion: it means 


Jertilior, feracior; see the Thesaurus s.v. 


ἐκφέρειν (Aesch. fr. 99. 9, Trach. 824, 
ἐξάγουσι ἴῃ Soph. fr. 750), ἐκφόριον, ἐκφόρημα. 
It might of course be an error for εὐφορωτέρα 
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(Davies), as ἐκφάτως in Ag. 708 may very 
likely be for εὐφάτως (Karsten), ἰ.6. εὐφήμως, 
as δυσφάτῳ in 1150 means " δυσφήμῳ though 
in Apolline strain’. 

914 τῶν ἀρειφάτων ἀγώνων: hence in 
Hesych. ἀριθάτων : τῶν πολέμων the explainer 
is explained if you correct ἀρειφάτων ἀγώνων : 
τῶν πολέμων. 

941 Possibly φυγὼν τὸ μὴ... Ἡοἰπάον on 
Plat. Parm. 147 a. 

991 ἐκ τῶν φοβερῶν τῶνδε προσέρπον μέγα 
κέρδος ὁρῶ τοῖσδε πολίταις, aS Aj. 1255 καὶ 
σοὶ προσέρπον τοῦθ᾽ bpd. The MS. προσώπων 
‘great advantage from these dreadful faces’ 
seems to me absurd ; τῶνδε are ‘these dread- 
ful powers’, as in 993, 973, 931, 936. 

998 
χαίρετ᾽ ἀστικὸς ἔἴκταρ ἡμένας Διὸς 
παρθένου φίλας φίλοι, σωφρονοῦντες ἐν χρόνῳ" 
Παλλάδος δ᾽ ὑπὸ πτεροῖς ὄντας ἅζεται πατήρ. 


So Bothe for ἥμενοι, and the word ‘seated’ 
seems to me appropriate only to the goddess : 
cf. Eur. fr. 620, Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 396, 
Eum, 229. Athena sits at the right hand 
of Zeus: Hom. Ὡ 100, Pind. fr. 146 πῦρ 
πνέοντος ἅ τε κεραυνοῦ | ἄγχιστα δεξιὰν κατὰ 
χεῖρα πατρὸς | ἵζεαι. She alone employs her 
Father’s lightning (υ. 830 ete.), being herself 
of course originally the storm-cloud (aiyis) 
and the lightning, born from the sky.!— 
ἀστικός should perhaps be ᾿Ακτικός, ὁ.6. 
᾿Αττικός. 


1029 φοινικοβάπτοις ἐνδύτοις ἐσθήμασι 
τιμᾶτε καὶ τὸ φέγγος ὁρμάσθω πάρος 


I think, for πυρός : if I am not mistaken, 
you could say πυρὸς τὸ φέγγος, but not τὸ 
φέγγος πυρός in that order. Torches pre- 
cede: 1006 πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπῶν 
ἴτε. Ar. Plut. 1194 ἀλλ’ ἐκδότω τις δεῦρο 
δᾷδας ἡμμένας, tv’ ἔχων προηγῇ τῷ θεῷ σύ. 
Eur, Hel. 864 ἡγοῦ σύ μοι φέρουσα λαμπτήρων 
σέλας. .. 869 κροῦσον δὲ πεύκην, ἵνα διεξέλθω, 
πάρος (Reiske for πυρός). There is the 
same corruption in Agam. 1040 τὰ μέν yap 


1 Darmesteter Zend-Avesta I p. Ixiii ‘The same 
myth in the Vedas was described as a feat of Traitana 
or Trita Aptya, ‘Trita, the son of waters,’ who is 
both in the Vedas and in the Avesta a name of the 
fire-god, as born from the cloud in the lightning. 
The same tale is told in the same terms in the Avesta : 
Thraétona Athwya killed the fiendish snake...’ 
There surely you have the origin of ᾿Αθήνη, which is 
merely a feminine form like Σελήνη, ᾿Αλκμήνη 
(( 1. 1901 p. 402), and of Τρίτων, Τριτωνὶς ᾿Αθήνη, 
᾿Ατρυτώνη (and Ti@pavn?): she is the feminine of 
this Trita or Thrita (who in many respects corre- 
sponds to Apollo, see i. p. 219). For aiyis and 
aixun, which as the ‘spear’ remained Athene’s 
attribute, see 7b. p. Ixvii.i—cf. Ebeling, Lex. Hom. 
8.0. Τριτογένεια. 


ἑστίας μεσομφάλου ἕστηκεν ἤδη μῆλα πρὸς 
σφαγὰς πάρος (Musgrave for πυρός). πρὸς 
σφαγὰς πυρός could only mean that fire was 
to cut the victims’ throats or that the 
victims were to cut the throat of fire: and 
there would be no construction for the 
genitive ἑστίας. Musgrave’s correction 
removes both these blemishes and gives 
precisely what we want; Eur. H/F. 912 
ἱερὰ μὲν ἦν πάροιθεν ἐσχάρας Διός. Jon 388 
προβωμίοις σφαγαῖσι μήλων. ---πάρος usually 
follows its case, with a word intervening 
Trach, 724, and may surely have as much 
intervening as other . prepositions ; see 
Fritsche on Theocr. 16. 109 : so Agam. 133 
πάντα δὲ πύργων κτήνη πρόσθε τὰ δημιο- 
πληθη3.... 

The punctuation of Zum. 1029 is uncer- 
tain ; it is not clear whether the Eumenides 
are to be decked with crimson robes or 
whether the escort is to wear them ; perhaps 
both, but in any case the colour must be 
appropriate to this worship. They cannot 
of course wear white, nor can the people don 
white surplices ; but if on a festal occasion 
anything but black is to be worn, then 
crimson or blood-red is the colour. Hom. 
Σ 538 ὀλοὴ Κήρ in the midst of battle, εἷμα 
δ᾽ ἔχ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ cpowr δαφοινεὸν αἵματι φωτῶν. 
Verg. A. 6. 555 Tisiphone palla succincta 
cruenta. Ov. Met. 4. 481 Tisiphone made- 
fuctam sanguine sumit importuna facem 
fluidoque cruore rubentem induitur pallam. 
Menedemus the Cynic in Diog. Laert. 6. 
102 Ἐρινύος ἀναλαβὼν σχῆμα περιήει: ἦν δὲ 
αὐτῷ ἡ ἐσθὴς αὕτη" χιτὼν φαιὸς ποδήρης, περὶ 
αὐτῷ ζώνη φοινικἢ «te. From Lysias Jn 
Andoe. § 52 (quoted by Paley) we see that 
it was used on the occasion of a solemn 
curse at Athens: ἱερεῖς στάντες κατηράσαντο 
πρὸς ἑσπέραν καὶ φοινικίδας ἀνέσεισαν, κατὰ TO 
νόμιμον τὸ παλαιὸν καὶ ἀρχαῖον. Burton 
says : ‘The red habit is a sign of wrath and 
vengeance, and the Persian Kings, like 
Fath Ali Shah, used to wear it when about 
to order some horrid punishment. White 
robes denvted peace and mercy as well as 
joy.’ See the Plataean war-sacrifice in 
Plut. Avistid. 21 when the Archon puts on 
a crimson garment to sacrifice to Zeus and 
Ἑρμῆς χθόνιος and the fallen warriors, 
though never at other times does he wear 
anything but white. 

1045 In this very troublesome passage 
it is possible the arrangement of the 
sentence was λαμπάδι τερπόμεναι καθ᾽ ὁδὸν... 
σπονδᾷ 7 ‘with torch and libation.’—For 


3. Does this oracular phrase imply that the general, 
the common herd of men will be wasted and reduced 
before the capture of the walls? 
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Ζεὺς οὕτω Μοῖρά τε συγκατέβα compare Pind. 
Ο. 7. 64-7, Soph. Philoct. 1466, Eur. £7. 
1244, Nonn. D. 7. 106. 


THEBAE. 

460 κόμπον ἐν χεροῖν ἔχω: Plaut. True. 
482 Srraroru. ne ewspectetis, spectatores, meas 
dum pugnas praedicem, manibus duella prae- 
dicare soleo ego, haud sermonibus. 541 ἀνὴρ 
ἄκομπος, χεὶρ δ᾽ ὁρᾷ τὸ δράσιμον. This is the 
idea in Soph. fr. 768: Plut. de cohibenda ira 
10 p. 458 D καὶ τὸν Νεοπτόλεμον ὁ Σοφοκλῆς 
καὶ τὸν Εὐρύπυλον ὁπλίσας “ἐκόμπασ᾽ ἀλοι- 
ddpyta’ φησίν “ ἐρρηξάτην ἐς κύκλα χαλκέων 
ὅπλων + τὸν μὲν γὰρ σίδηρον ἔνιοι τῶν βαρ- 
βάρων φαρμάσσουσιν, ἡ δ᾽ ἀνδρεία χολῆς οὐ 
δεῖται: βέβαπται γὰρ ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου" τὸ δὲ 
θυμικὸν καὶ μανικὸν εὐπερίθραυστόν ἐστι καὶ 
σαθρόν. Though Nauck says of it ‘medelam 
desidero,’ I cannot think the second line 
corrupt, but it certainly requires explan- 
ation. The Dictionaries take it to mean 
‘irruperunt in orbem virorum armatorune’, or 
‘broke through’ (és!) masses of armed men. 
ῥῆξαι φάλαγγας or στίχας no doubt means 
‘to break the enemy's line’, aciem per- 
rumpere; but ῥῆξαι ἐς φάλαγγα would be 
wholly different, ‘to break forth against the 
battle’, and there is no warrant for ῥῆξαι in 
that sense. And ὅπλων does not mean 
‘armed men’, but ‘arms’, and the natural 
meaning of κύκλα χαλκέων ὅπλων is ‘ round 
shields’ as ἀσπίδος κύκλος, κύκλοι προσώπου, 
κύκλα παρείης. Therefore 1 think we are 
reduced to two interpretations: (1) they 
broke the boasts (e.g. ἐκκομπαστὰ λοιδορητά) 
of their enemies against their brazen shields ; 
or (2) they dealt unvaunting, unreviling 
blows (ἄκομπ᾽, ἀκόμπαστ᾽, ἀνεκκόμπαστ᾽) upon 
their enemies’ round brazen shields, In (2) 
there would be a play upon the phrase ῥῆξαι 
or ἀναρρῆξαι φωνήν, ἔπη, λόγον : blows and 
wounds were all they uttered: in WV, 8. 28 
Pindar contrasting Ajax, the man of acts 
(ἄγλωσσον μὲν ἦτορ δ᾽ ἄλκιμον) with Odysseus, 
the man of words, says of them ἦ μὰν ἀνόμοιά 
ye δᾳοισιν ἐν θερμῷ χροὶ ἕλκεα ῥῆξαν. To do 
that, you have to break down the defence, 
δι ἀσπίδος θείνειν Eur. Heracl. 683, 737, 2)". 
282. 202; Theocr. 22. 193 πολλὰ μὲν és 
σάκος εὐρὺ καὶ ἱππόκομον τρυφάλειαν Κάστωρ, 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔνυξεν ἀκριβὴς ὄμμασι Λυγκεὺς τοῖο 
σάκος. 

While touching on that famous com- 
petition I cannot refrain from noticing 


1 Henry V iii, 2 ‘ For Pistol, he hath a killing 
tongue and a quict sword; by the means whereof a 
breaks words and keeps whole Weapons’, 

2 8 ἀσπίδων ποσὶ θείνοντες : cf. Anacharsis in 
Lucian ii, 912. 
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another passage in Pindar, because the 
sense of it has never been established and 
has been mistaken by so many modern 
critics, and some ancient (see Bergk’s note) 
who ought to have known better : Isthm. 4 
(3). 31 € ἔστιν δ᾽ ἀφάνεια τύχας καὶ μαρναμένων 
εν καὶ κρέσσον ᾿ ἀνδρῶν χειρόνων ἔσφαλε τέχνα 
καταμάρψαισ᾽. ἴστε μὰν Αἴαντος ἀλκὰν 3 φοίνιον, 
τὰν ὀψίᾳ ἐν νυκτὶ ταμὼν περὶ ᾧ φασγάνῳ 
μομφὰν € ἔχει παίδεσσιν Ἑλλάνων ὅσοι Τρῴανδ᾽ 
ἔβαν. ἀλλ᾽ Ὅμηρός τοι τετίμακεν δι ἀνθρώπων 
ὃς αὐτοῦ πᾶσαν ὀρθώσαις ἀρετὰν κατὰ ῥάβδον 
ἔφρασεν θεσπεσίων ἐπέων λοιποῖς ἀθύρειν. 
‘The tricks of worse men seize and tr ip the 
better : well ye know the valiant bulk of Ajax 
dyed in blood, which in the far-spent night he 
pierced upon his own sword’s blade, and hath 
complaint therefore perpetually against all the 
children of the Hellenes that went forth to 
Troy. Nevertheless hath Homer made him 
honoured throughout all the world, hath raised 
up his merit to the full, and by the wand of 
his divine lays set it forth, to be a theme for 
other singers after him. That, as Dr. 
Fennell argues, is the only meaning ad- 
mitted by μομφὰν ἔχει with the dative (?.V. 
461, Or. 1069, Phoen. 1774); and that the 
phrase is sound here we shall see if we 
recall the story, and the idea which Ajax 
signified. Being worsted in the contest for 
Achilles’ armour by Odysseus, the intriguing 
rhetorician, he became the type of un- 
rewarded dpera: Asclepiades A.P. vii. 145 
"AS ἐγὼ ἁ τλάμων ᾿Αρετὰ παρὰ τῷδε κάθημαι 
Αἴαντος τύμβῳ κειραμένα πλοκάμους, θυμὸν ἄχει 
μεγάλῳ βεβολημένα εἰ παρ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοῖς ἁ δολόφρων 
᾿Απάτα κρέσσον ἐμοῦ κέκριται. The decision 
of his judges filled him with such bitter 
mortification that he cursed the whole 
Greek army (Quint. v. 472-477) and com- 
mitted suicide ; and even after death would 
not abate his deep resentment; when 
Odysseus visited the underworld, ὁ μέγας 
βαρυμάνιος ἥρως (Theoer. xv. 138) refused to 
speak to him (Odyss. X 543-565), still 
κεχολωμένος, still hating him and all the 
Greeks ; nay and the whole race of men: 
Plat. Rep. 620 B εἰκοστὴν δὲ λαχοῦσαν ψυχὴν 
ἑλέσθαι λέοντος βίον" εἶναι δὲ τὴν Αἴαντος τοῦ 
Τελαμωνίου, φεύγουσαν ἄνθρωπον γενέσθαι, 
μεμνημένην τῆς τῶν ὅπλων κρίσεως : but of 
course Odysseus and the Atridae most: 
Nicephorus (Walz Jthet. Γ p. 474 τίνας ἂν 
εἴποι λόγους ὁ Αἴας ἰδὼν ἐν “Ay τὸν ᾿Οδυσσέα 
μετὰ σώματος) “ὦ πάντα δύλον πράττων 
ἄνθρωπε, κινδυνεύω μηκέτι μέμφεσθαι τοὺς 
᾿Ατρείδας: ἔργον σοι τῆς ἀπάτης γεγόνασι᾽. 


3 Eur. Jon 205 τὰν πῦρ πνέουσαν ἐναίρει τρισώματον 
ἀλκάν. 
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A.P. vii. 150 Αἴας ἐν Τροίῃ μετὰ μυρίον εἶχος 
ἀέθλων μέμφεται οὐκ ἐχθροῖς κείμενος ἀλλὰ 
φίλοις. 

But that miscarriage of justice has been 
righted, Pindar says, by ‘Homer’; such is 
the power of poetry for keeping fame alive. 
κατὰ ῥάβδον means, I suppose, primarily the 
ῥάβδος of the epic poet (see e.g. Donaldson’s 
note); but it suggests something further. 
John Webster seems to have had the phrase 
in mind at the end of A Monumental Column 
(for he quotes Pindar by name at the be- 
ginning of it): 


A poet’s pen like a bright sceptre sways, 
And keeps in awe dead men’s dispraise or 
praise. 


But I think what Pindar meant to sug- 
gest in the connexion of this contest and 
arbitrament is the ῥάβδος of the umpire, 
ῥαβδοῦχος or ῥαβδονόμος as he was callel: 
Plat. Protag. 338 a, Thue. v. 50, Pollux iii. 
145, Schol. Ar. Pax 733.  Hesych, (s.v. 
ῥάβδοι) καὶ ὁ βραβευτὴς paBdovepos.' Soph. 
Trach. 515 μόνα δ᾽ εὔλεκτρος ἐν μέσῳ Κύπρις 
ῥαβδονόμει ξυνοῦσα (ἐβράβευε schol.), as other 
writers make Eros act on similar occasions : 
Heliod. iv. 1 6 μὲν Πυθίων ἀγὼν ἔληγεν, ὁ δὲ 
τῶν νέων ἐπήκμαζεν, ἀγωνοθετοῦντος, οἶμαι, καὶ 
βραβεύοντος "Ἔρωτος. Nonn, 2). 48, 106 καὶ 
τότε κύπρις ἔην ἐναγώνιος: ἦν δ᾽ ἐνὶ μέσσῳ 
γυμνὸς Ἔρως.. .10, 336 ἀμφοτέροις δ᾽ ἔρις ἦεν 
ἐπήρατος" ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα μέσσῳ ἵστατο μαργὸς Ἔρως 
πτερύεις ἐναγώνιος Ἑρμῆς, playing the part of 
Ἑρμῆς ἐναγώνιος, who might use his ῥάβδος 
for the purpose. * 

Hermes is to perform that office in (ho. 
722 viv γὰρ ἀκμάξει. Πειθὼ δολίαν ξυγκαταβῆναι 
χθύνιον δ᾽ Ἑρμῆν καὶ τὸν νύχιον τοῖσδ᾽ ἐφορεῦ- 
σαι ξιφοδηλήτοισιν ἀγῶσιν, where the MS. 
has ἐφοδεῦσαι, but that would mean ‘to act as 
ἔφοδος ᾽, one who goes the rounds patrolling, 
visiting the watch’: the sense is unsuitable, 
the word itself is not found elsewhere in 
poetic diction, and it surely could not be 
constructed with a dative case. The sug- 
gestion of ἐφορεῦσαι is due to Conington, 
who says of ἐφοδεῦσαι ‘It is difficult to see 
its fitness here, unless we generalise the 
notion of patrolling into that of surveying. 
A comparison of the parallel vv. 581-2 
might suggest ἐφορεῦσαι as the equivalent 
of ἐποπτεῦσαι, though neither the aorist nor 
the construction with the dative seems 


usual. ἐφεδρεῦσαι, too, would be an easy 
1 This, I suspect, is actually the derivation of 
βραβεύς : it is merely ‘a wand-bearer.’ For the 


initial Aeolic 8 we may compare βρόδον, βραΐδιον, 
Bpaxos. 
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correction,” whether taken of Hermes lying 
in wait as the god of Stratagem, or acting 
as ἔφεδρος, as he might well be called.’ 
ἐφορεῦσαι is ‘to come and act as ἔφορος at 
the contest, just as δεῦρ᾽ ἐποπτεῦσαι in 581 
is ‘to come and act as ézorrys’, words 
synonymous and technical in that connexion: 
Poll. iii. 140 ἄθλων ἔφοροι, ἐπίσκοποι, ἐπόπται 
. ἦθλα ἐφορᾶν. That is the function of 
Ἑρμῆς évayovios. And the dative means 
‘at’, ‘on the occasion of’, as commonly 
with feasts and ceremonies, e. 9- τοῖς πεντάθ- 
λοις Plut. Mor. 1140 pv, τοῖς μονομάχοις 
gladiatoribus Artemid. v. 58. 

To return now to Ajax and his μομφήν 
after death: so in Cho. 39 it is declared 
that Agamemnon lies complaining in his 
grave, μέμφεσθαι τοὺς γᾶς νέρθεν περι- 
θύμως τοῖς κτανοῦσί τ᾽ ἐγκοτεῖν : because it 
was the notion that a murdered man θὺυ- 
μοῦται, νεοθνὴς wv, μνήμην σύμμαχον ἔχων Plat. 
Legg. δ0ῦ ν. But I doubt whether this can 
be the notion in Ag. 357, where I give my 
reading : 


a ΄ > ΄ 
θεοῖς δ᾽ ἀναμπλάκητος εἰ μόλοι στρατός, 
εὐήγορον * τὸ πῆμα τῶν ὀλωλότων 

rd 
γένοιτ᾽ ἄν,---εἰ πρύσπαια μὴ τύχοι κακά. 


But only let them come without offence 

Toward Heaven, the soreness of the slain 
may learn 

Fair language,—if they meet no sudden 
stroke. 


εὐήγορον (Enbul. ’08. 1) is a synonym of 
εὔφημον, as εὐαγορία (Callim. Lav. Pall. 139) 
of εὐφημία : and some such word of favourable 
sense appears to me to be demanded by the 
order of the words. The MS. reading is 
supposed to mean ‘ And (even) if they came 
without offence towards Heaven, (yet) the 
soreness of the slain might become wide- 
awake, even supposing no sudden accident 
befel them’; except that ἐγρηγορὸς γένοιτ᾽ 
av is usually slurred over and taken as 
though it were ἐγρηγορὸς εἴη ‘would be on 
the watch’, ἐπήγορον...γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, if we 
read it, would be ‘ might turn accuser’ ; the 
φθονερὸν ἄλγος of the Argives on account of 
their bereavements (457) might give its 
discontentment voice ; but my objection to 


2 Dindorf in Thesaur. s.v. ἐφοδεύω : " Insidior. 
Aquila Psalin, ὃ, 9 διὰ τοὺς ἐφοδεύοντας. Pro quibus 
LXX ἕνεκα τῶν ἐχθρῶν μου. Clem. Al. Protr. p. 4 
ἰοβόλους τινὰς καὶ παλιμβόλους ὑ ὑποκριτὰς ἐφοδεύοντας 
δικαιοσύνῃ ἡ γ- νννήματα ἐχιδνῶν᾽ εἴρηκέ mov.” insidiantes 
is the meaning, certainly ; and you will obtain 
that meaning in the Greek when you have restored 

ἐφεδρεύοντας" in both places, 

3 MS. ἐγρήγορον. 
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that sense is still the same, that the Greek 
should then have been εἰ δὲ καὶ θεοῖς dvap- 
πλάκητος μόλοι στρατός, ἀλλὰ τῶν γ᾽ ὀλωλότων 
ἐπήγορον (or ἐγρηγορὸς) γένοιτ᾽ ἂν τὸ πῆμα. I 
think therefore that she does not say ‘there 
is every chance against them’, but that like 
the Herald in 676—684 after suggesting 
what is to be feared for them (and what in 
fact was realised, offence against the Gods) 
she holds out ground of hope, qualifying it 
by the afterthought εἰ πρόσπαια μὴ τύχοι 
κακά. The phrase τὸ πῆμα τῶν ὀλωλότων is 
vague designedly : the difficulty is to know 
what is the ostensible meaning : the soreness 
of the Trojans killed in war was surely not 
a cause of fear in any case ; was there any- 
thing to be feared from the resentment of 
those Greeks themselves who have been 
sacrificed ? I am not aware of any warrant 
for the notion. But what is dangerous and 
what the Chorus chiefly dwell upon with 
apprehension in 437-476 is the bitter dis- 
content at home on their account : 


A people’s voice when wroth has dangerous 
weight ; 
Does the office of a curse decreed by State. 


That voice, those murmurings and curses 
which σῖγά τις βαὔζει (456), will abate, it 
may be hoped, and give good words, εὐήγορος 
γένησεται, εὔφημον κοιμήσει στόμα. But for 
herself her thought is that the wound in her 
own heart, the death of Iphigenia, that sore 
πῆμα (856), will give good words indeed and 
long-drawn smiling welcome and laudation, 
εὔφροσιν δέξεται λόγοις, Ag. 1227 οἷα γλῶσσα 
λέξασα κἀκτείνασα ' φαιδρόνους τεύξεται, but 
only from the tongue; which is what the 
Chorus hint to Agamemnon in 779-800, 
and what he understands, 821-831. 

It is plain that this must be the meaning 
of Lum. 634 


ἀπὸ στρατείας 5 γάρ νιν, ἠμποληκότα 
τὰ πλεῖστ᾽ ἄμεινον, εὔφροσιν δεδεγμένη 
635b λόγοις, παρέστη θέρμ᾽ ἐν ἀργυρηλάτῳ 
δροίτῃ περῶντι λουτρά, κἀπὶ τέρματι 
φᾶρος περεσκήνωσε κἀν ἁτέρμονι 
κόπτει πεδήσασ᾽ ἄνδρα δαιδάλῳ πέπλῳ. 


There may be more than one line missing, 
but if only one line has been lost, it must 
have been near to what I have supplied ; for 
these reasons: (1) εὔφροσιν has no con- 
struction without λόγοις or μύθοις, while ‘to 
receive, greet, welcome (δέξασθαι and syn- 


1 Plat. Protag. 3294 ὥσπερ τὰ χαλκία πληγέντα 
μακρὸν ἠχεῖ Kal ἀποτείνει. 

5 «Returned from the field’as Ag. 608, Thesm. 
1169. ἀπὸ στρατοῦ in Ag. 543 means the same, but 
is commonly misunderstood. 


onyms) with (kind) words’ was a common 
phrase: as Pind. P. 4. 129 μειλιχίοισι λόγοις 
αὐτοὺς ᾿Ιάσων δέγμενος, ξείνι᾽ ἁρμόζοντα τεύχων, 
πᾶσαν ἐϊφροσύναν τάνυεν (cf. 29-31, 9. 73 
εὔφρων δέξεται : πρόφρων, προφρόνως, προθύ- 
pos, φιλοφρόνως δέχεσθαι are the usual ex- 
pressions). Pausan. ii. 16, 2 λόγοις τε χρησ- 
τοῖς καὶ ἔργοις δεξιώσασθαι. Nicet. Eugen. i. 
194, vi. 283. Hom. K 542, » 72,0 111. 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 884, iv. 1072. Quint. vi. 
158, ii. 233. Soph. H/. 976. (2) ἐν is re- 
quired before δροίτῃ : scolion (Ath. 695 e) ἐν 
ταὐτῷ πυέλῳ. . . Ada, Ar. fr. 360 σμώμενον 
ἐν τῇ πυέλῳ : and is restored on that account 
by Dobree in Ar. Lys. 913 λουσαμένη «᾽ν! 
τῇ Κλεψύδρᾳ and by Kock in Ar. fr. 107 ἐκεῖ 
«᾽ν! τῷ χαλκίῳ λελουμένους, this elided ᾽ν 
being very frequently omitted (Blaydes on 
Eq. 367). (3) A finite verb as παρέστη or 
irovpye is required before κἀπὶ τέρματι : she 
stood by him or assisted him while he was 
performing his ablutions, and on the com- 
pletion of them (λουτροῖσι φαιδρύνασα Ay. 
1095) enveloped him in the fatal robe. But 
τοιαύτην εἶπον in Hum. 641 perhaps implies 
that he had named her with opprobrious 
epithet ; if so, the loss is more than one 
line.—There had been, of course, unfortun- 
ate incidents ; he had wasted countless lives, 
had lost his fleet, and sacrificed his daughter ; 
but in τὰ πλεῖστα (Theb. 784) the balance of 
success was his ; ἐνίκα τὸ κέρδος, as the Herald 
says, Ag. 556-579. 


670 εἴπερ κακὸν φέροι τις, αἰσχύνης ἄτερ 
ἔστω" μόνον γὰρ κέρδος ἐν τεθνηκόσι᾽ 
κακῶν δὲ κἀσχρῶν οὔτιν᾽ εὐκλείαν ἐρεῖς. 

‘ Evil that a man endures should be without 
dishonour ; that alone (i.e. the absence of 
dishonour) shall profit in the grave ; but in 
evil with disgrace (shame and dishonour) 
there is no honour you can name.’ Heliod. 
v. 29 ὁμόσε τῇ ἀκμῇ τοῦ κινδίνου χωρήσωμεν, 
ἢ τὸ εἶναι γενναίως καὶ ἐλευθέρως κατωρθώσαντες 
ἢ τὸ τεθνάναι σωφρόνως καὶ ἀνδρείως κερδή- 
σαντες.---αἰσχύνη and αἰδώς (though Archi- 
damus distinguishes in Thue, i. 84 ὅτι αἰδὼς 
σωφροσύνης πλεῖστον μετέχει, αἰσχύνης δὲ 
εὐψυχία) were usually interchangeable when 
they meant what we call ‘ honour’ ; strictly 
the conception was ‘regard for public 
opinion,’ ‘ fear of reproach, disgrace, or bad 
report,’ rod δοξάζεσθαι κακοί, as is fully ex- 
plained in Plat. Legg. 646 E sqq.,—iva yap 
δέος, ἔνθα καὶ αἰδώς, a doctrine much stressed 
in the Lumenides. Plut. Cleom. 9 is worth 
referring to, where he says that the Lace- 
daemonian constitution was held together by 
that principle of fear, and adds, καὶ τὴν 
ἀνδρείαν δέ μοι δοκοῦσιν οὐκ ἀφοβίαν ἀλλὰ 
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φόβον ψόγου καὶ δέος ἀδοξίας οἱ παλαιοὶ vopi- 
fw. Τῦ 15 by that notion we can understand 
Timotheus’ αἰδῶ σύνεργον ἀρετᾶς δοριμάχου and 
Pind. 0. 7.43 ἐν δ᾽ ἀρετὰν ἔβαλεν ἀνθρώποισιν 
αἰδώς and NV. 9, 33 αἰδὼς ἃ φέρει δόξαν, and 7). 
4. 173: the sons of Boreas volunteered for 
the Argo αἰδεσθέντες ἀλκάν ‘ obeying honour’s 
call to action.’ He says that all the heroes 
were inflamed by Hera with that spirit, μή 
twa λειπόμενον τὰν ἀκίνδυνον παρὰ ματρὶ 
μένειν (AS a “ μαμμάκουθον ᾽) αἰῶνα πέσσοντ᾽, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ καὶ θανάτῳ φάρμακον ἴ κάλλιστον ἑᾶς 
ἀρετᾶς ἅλιξιν εὑρέσθαι σὺν ἄλλοις : that is 
‘to find in their own prowess the noblest 
medicine even against death,’ @.e. εὔκλειαν, 
δόξαν, What Aurora prays for Memnon in 
Ov. Met. 13, 598, da precor huic aliquem, 
solacia mortis, honorem. The Chorus plead 
with Eteocles κακὸς οὐ κεκλήσῃ βίον εὖ κυρή- 
σας" μελάναιγις ἔξεισι δόμων > ᾿Ερινὺς ὅταν ἐκ 
χερῶν θεοὶ θυσίαν δέχωνται, when he tells them 
that the Curse suggests to him ἃ κέρδος 
preferable to death deferred, i.e. τὸ εὐκλεῶς 
τεθνάναι, see Agam. 1299-1303.—It should 
be remarked that Eteocles feels here that 
honour compels him to accept his brother’s 
challenge to a duel; Lucian iii, 273 povo- 
μαχήσω πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα πρυκαλεῖται γάρ pe 
καὶ ἀναδῦναι πάντως αἰσχρόν. Ancient duels 
would be worth investigating, but it would 
be found that the ideas and practices of 
modern duellists derive from what we are 
accustomed to call barbarous times. A man 
may be divided in his mind upon the matter 
or feel differently at different moments ; 
moments, for example, of annoyance ; but 
we shall agree that to Eteocles we may apply 
the language of the Athenians in Thue. v. 
111 οὐ yap δὴ ἐπί ye τὴν ἐν τοῖς αἰσχροῖς Kai 
προύπτοις κινδύνοις πλεῖστα διαφθείρουσαν 
ἀνθρώπους αἰσχύνην τρέψεσθε. πολλοῖς γὰρ 
προορωμένοις ἔτι ἐς οἷα φέρονται τὸ “ aioypov’ 
καλούμενον ὀνόματος ἐπαγωγοῦ δυνάμει ἐπε- 
σπασατο, ἡσσηθεῖσι τοῦ ῥήματος, ἔργῳ συμφοραῖς 
ἀνηκέστοις ἑκόντας περιπεσεῖν καὶ αἰσχύνην, 
αἰσχίω per’ ἀνοίας ἢ τύχης, προσλαβεῖν. It 
was an old proverb that Αἰδὼς μέγα σίνεται 
ἠδ᾽ ὀνίνησι. 

ἔστω in 671 means ‘let freedom from 
dishonour be the condition, limitation, de- 
finition,’ as in Agam. 389 φλεόντων δωμάτων 

' Archil, 9. 5 ἀλλὰ θεοὶ yap ἀνηκέστοισι κακοῖσιν 
ὦ φίλ᾽ ἐπὶ κρατερὴν τλημοσύνην ἔθεσαν φάρμακον. 

2 The MSS. vary between δόμων and δύμον and are 
otherwise corrupt: I suspect δ᾽ εἶσι was a misreading 
of ἔξεισι (cf. Agam. 1189, 1564, 1570, Med. 1248), 
and οὐκ an insertion to make sense ; if, that is, the 
meaning was ‘the Erinys will leave the house’; if 
it was ‘will not come to the house’ we must read 
δόμονδ᾽ or δόμους. The MSS. of the three ΕΣ 
school-plays, the Prometheus, Persae, and Seven 
against Thebes, ave not all derived from the Medicean. 


ὑπέρφευ ὑπὲρ τὸ βέλτιστον" 3 ἔστω δ᾽ ἀπήμαντον 
ὥστ᾽ ἀπαρκεῖν εὖ πραπίδων λαχόντα, which 
means ‘ beyond due Measure (ὑπὲρ τὸ μέτρον); 
of which the definition should be Suffcience, 
clear of harm, with an ample endowment of 
understanding (σύνεσις), as Pythagoras μή- 
κιστον πραπίδων ἐκτήσατο πλοῦτον according 
to Empedocles ; or ‘ suflicience for one well- 
endowed with sense.’ ἀπήμαντον ἀπαρκεῖν 
means ἔχειν ὅσον ἀποζῆν ἀβλαβῶς (Theognis 
1153), as ἐξαρκέων κτεάτεσσι in Pind. O. ν. 24. 


SUPPLICES. 


C.R. 1900 p. 111: Burton says the men 
in Egypt now consider that they have aright 
to marry the daughters of their father’s 
brother. Why should the sons of Aegyptus 
be so anxious to exert this right?) Even in 
Egypt surely it is not a normal thing for 
fifty brothers to be inspired with passion for 
their fifty cousins. Doubtless it was from 
considerations of family and economy, as 
Pelasgus suggests in v. 340: σθένος μὲν οὕτω 
μεῖζον αὔξεται βροτοῖς. XO. καὶ δυστυχούντων 
γ᾽ εὐμαρὴς ἀπαλλαγή. Plut. Aet. Hom. 6, 
Ρ. 265 Days πρότερον yap οὐκ ἐγάμουν τὰς 
ad’ αἵματος, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ νῦν τηθίδας οὐδ᾽ ἀδελ- 
φὰς γαμοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὀψὲ συνεχώρησαν ἀνεψιαῖς 
συνοικεῖν ἐκ τοιαύτης αἰτίας. ἀνὴρ χρημάτων 
ἐνδεὴς τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα χρηστὸς. . . ἐπίκληρον 
ἀνεψιὰν ἔχειν ἔδοξε καὶ πλουτεῖν ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς. He 
was accused iu consequence, but because of 
his popularity the δῆμος refused to try the 
case, and voted a general extension ἀχρὶ 
ἀνεψιῶν. 10. 108 p. 289 phe asks διὰ τί δὲ 
τὰς ἐγγὺς γένους οὐ γαμοῦσι : suggesting as 
one reason ἢ πολλῶν βοηθῶν τὰς γυναῖκας 
ὁρῶντες δι’ ἀσθένειαν δεομένας οὐκ ἐβούλοντο 
τὰς ἐγγὺς γένους συνοικίζειν, ὅπως. ἂν οἱ ἄνδρες 
ἀδικῶσιν αὐτάς. οἱ συγγενεῖς βοηθῶσιν ; which 
is the argument of the Danaids. 


754 πολλοὺς δέ γ᾽ εὑρήσουσιν ἐν μεσημβρίας 
θάλπει βραχίον᾽ εὖ κατερρινημένους 


καταρρινῶν is used in precisely the same 
sense by Autyllus (Stob. For. 101, 16), and 
the best illustration of the whole is Lucian 
Anacharsis 25 (ii. 906). Practice for the 
games and the games themselves took 
place, like cricket, in the heat of the day ; 
afterwards they dined and the winners were 
celebrated with the κῶμος, in the evening. 
Therefore in the Locrian account of the 


3 Weil reads μέτρον τὸ βέλτιστον" and that is in 
any case the meaning; see Paroem. 11 p. 80-2 
Leutsch for the proverb πάντων μέτρον ἄριστον, 
Lucian i. 756, and Aristotle Zndew s.v. μέσος for 
βέλτιστον 
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original Olympia, Pind. 0. 10 (11), 1 com- 
mend this punctuation : 


72 μᾶκος δὲ Nixeds ἔδικε πέτρῳ χέρα κυκλώσαις 
ὑπὲρ ἁπάντων καὶ συμμαχίᾳ ᾿ θόρυβον 
παραίθυξε μέγαν" ἐν δ᾽ ἕσπερον 
ἔφλεξεν εὐώπιδος 
, > 
σελάνας ἐρατὸν φάος, 
ἀείδετο δὲ πᾶν τέμενος τερπναῖσι θαλίαις 
ἐπῳδ. 
, 9 , 5 
τὸν ἐγκώμιον ἀμφὶ τρόπον. 


(or ἀείδετό τε): just the same division between 
stanzas as O. 3. 19 


ἤδη γὰρ αὐτῷ, πατρὶ μὲν βωμῶν ἁγισθέντων, 
διχύμηνις ὅλον χρυσάρματος 

ἑσπέρας ὀφϑαλμὸν ἀντέφλεξε μήνα, 

καὶ μεγάλων ἀέθλων ἁγνὰν κρίσιν καὶ πεντα- 
ετηρίδ᾽ ἁμᾷ ἀντιστρ. 

θῆκε ζαθέοις ἐπὶ κρημνοῖς ᾿Αλφεοῦ. 


Heracles, that is, established the Olympia 
at the time of the full-moon, and this the 
scholiasts take to be the meaning in 0. 10 
(ἐρατὸν δὲ φάος σελήνης, τὸ πανσέληνον) ; for it 
is absurd, one says, to imagine that they 
continued the contest until sunset ; though 
the statement of the season, they admit, 
should have come at the beginning. But 
if Pindar meant ‘full-moon,’ he chose a 
singularly ineffective way of saying it ; there 
is nothing whatever about ‘full’; all that 
he says is ‘the moon shone in the evening,’ 
and according to this punctuation (which 
Mr. Myers adopts in his translation) that 
is what he meant. 

The Anacharsis gives us valuable details 
about the games. ἀμφίπλεκτοι ὁ κλίμακες in 
Soph. 7rach. 520 explains thus ;— 
the wrestler turns his adversary round, 
seizes him from behind, and springs ou his 
back so as to force him down. He relies on 
Ov. Met. 9.50-54, where Heracles shakes off 
the embrace of Acheloiis, and then, with a 
strong push from his hand, protinus avertit, 
tergoque onerosus inhaesit. This may be the 
κλῖμαξ : but it is uncertain’ Jebb. The 
trick of jumping on the back is described in 
the Anacharsis 31 in terms which seem to 
make it probable: ἢ περιπηδήσαντες, ὡς κατὰ 
νώτου γένησθε, περιπλέξητε αὐτοῖς τὰ 
σκέλη περὶ τὴν γαστέρα καὶ διάγχητε ὑπὸ τὸ 
κράνος ὑποβαλόντες τὴν πῆχυν. 

1 Cf. Bacchyl. 8, 35: there is ἃ v.l. συμμαχία, but 
the particle then should have been δέ. 

3 Those who will refer to Poll. ii. 172-3, Greg. Cor. 
p. 548, Soph. fr. 539, Cobet V.L. 135, NL. 310, 
Blaydes Acharn. 217 will see that the true reading 
may be ἀμφίπλικτοι : it is the same word I suppose 
originally (Lat. plico), though the senses often as in 
διαπλίσσειν, πλίξ, πλιχάς ‘the fork,’ correspoud to 
those of the English spit. 


From Anacharsis 32 we see that the 
ἀκόντια Or ἀποτομάδες thrown in the games 
were little slender darts, κοῦφα καὶ οἷα 
διαφέρεσθαι πρὸς τὸν ἄνεμον : so that Liddell 
and Scott are somewhat from the mark in 
rendering ἀποτομάς ‘a pole used in athletic 
games.’ In Simonid. xiii. 19 (C.2. 1900 
p. 8) where τομίδων means ἀποτομάδων or ἐκτο- 
μάδων, perhaps we ought to read οὗ 7’ ἐγένοντο 
ἀκτίνων ὅ (or ἀκτείνων) τομίδων (or τομάδων) 
ποτ᾽ ἄθλοι as κρανεῖνον in Hom. h. Herm. 460, 
ὀπωρῖνος, μεσημβρῖνος, ὀρθρῖνος al., because 
the 2nd line in all the other couplets begins 
with ~-~-; but Horace uses either -- -- -- or 
-vv-in C. 1. 7 and 28, 

Aesch. fragm. 71 Bekk. An. 346. 10 
᾿Αδριαναὶ γυναῖκες : Αἰσχύλος Ἡλιάσιν (ἰλιάσιν 
cod.) “᾿Αδριαναί τε γυναῖκες τρόπον ἕξουσι γόων." 
Perhaps this should be ᾿Αδριανᾶς τε γυναικὸς 
τρόπον ἕξουσι γόων, as Cho. 422 ἔκοψα κομμὸν 
"Apiov ἔν τε Κισσίώας νόμοις ἰαλεμιστρίας..... 
Cf. Suid. ᾿Αδριανοί: πόλις Μυσίας, τῆς νῦν 
Βιθυνίας and Pers. 940 schol., 1055. 

124 in the Lycurgus, κἀκ τῶνδ᾽ ἔπινε βρῦτον 
ἰσχναίνων χρόνῳ, καὶ σεμπνοκοπτει τουτ᾽ ἐν 
ἀνδρεια στεγη. ‘This could only mean ‘there- 
by (ce. by the act of drinking it) eventually 
making the beer thin’. I think ἰσχναίνων 
must be wrong, and the true reading comes 
with the minutest alteration, ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ ἔπινε 
βρῦτον io xvacpov χρόνῳ ‘beer thin-blooded 
with age’ as ἔξηβον χρόνῳ in Theb. 11, an 
adjective like ὀλίγαιμος. The speaker is a 
wine-drinker, οὐ πίνων τις ἐκ κριθῶν μέθυ 
Supp. 964, scoffing at a beer-drinker ; ‘ with 
that he fell to drinking old thin-blooded ale, 
and boasted of it’ (Prof. Herwerden’s τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐν ἀνδρείᾳ τιθείς is probably near the mean- 
ing); if it had been new full-bodied wine, 
the notion is, he might perhaps have bragged. 
‘The blood of the grape’ is αἷμα Βακχίου 
θεοῦ, as in Timotheus and the riddle in 
Plut. Mor. 676 Ε χθὼν ἰπνοπλάστῃ ὁ πυρὶ 
κατῃθαλωμένη κεύθει κελαινὸν αἷμα Διονύσου 
θεοῦ: and discussing strained wine® in 
Quaest. Conv. vi. 7 Plutarch says αὐτὸν δὲ 
τὸν οἶνον “ αἴθοπα καὶ ‘ épvOpov’ εἴωθε καλεῖν 
(Ὁμηρος): οὐχ ὡς ᾿Αριστίων ἡμῖν ὠχριῶντα καὶ 
χλωρὸν ὑπὸ τῆς πολλῆς καθάρσεως παρέχεται. 
καὶ ὃ ᾿Αριστίων γελάσας “ οὐκ ὠχριῶντ᾽ ᾿ εἶπεν 
“ὦ τάν, οὐδ᾽ ἀναίμον α, ἀλλὰ μειλίχιον καὶ 
ἡμερίδην. 

* Theophrast. 77. P. v. 3. 3. μανὰ (loose-grained) 
τὰ ἄκτινα : see iii. 13, 4. 

+ As I conjecture for χθὼν ἡ παλὰσ γῆ : ‘by the 
fire of the potter’s furnace.’ 

® What could σακτὸς οἶνος mean in Eupolis fr. 439 
Kock (Pollux 6. 18 σακκίας δὲ ὁ διυλισμένος : καὶ 
σακτὺς map’ Εὐπόλιδι) ? σακτός ἴ5 from σάττω : I could 
understand σακ(κ)ιστός ‘strained’ (-- ὑλίτης), or 
στακτός : Hesych. στακτόν : τὸ διυλισμένον. 
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152 εἴσῃ (or εἴσει) κάμακος γλώσσημα 
δικροῦν for εἶσι. In Timocles 9. ὁ p. 455 
Kock τὸν παραμασήτην λαμβάνειν δίκρουν 
ξύλον, the meaning is δίκελλαν λαβεῖν, as 
Timon λαβὼν διφθέραν, δίκελλαν, ἀγρότης ἣν 
ἐργάτης Tzetz. Chil. 7. 278. 

206 κοὐλιαζόεις ἀτμοί for κοὐδιὰζόης ἀτμοί 
I restored in (.R. 1901 p. 18, giving some 
examples of this form of plural termination 
with adjectives in -oas and -yes: to which 
should be added Plut. J/or, 299 Ε τίνες οἱ 
παρὰ Βοιωτοῖς “ψολόεις ;:...κληθῆναι τοὺς μὲν 
ἄνδρας “Woddes’...and a contracted form in 
Hesych. φοινίκους μάστιγας : διὰ τὸ τὰ νῶτα 
φοινίσσειν. This is rightly accented in the 
Thesaurus, but wrongly taken to come from 
φοινικέος: for μάστιξ is feminine and we 
should have had φοινικᾶς. But φοινικοῦς (or 
perhaps the other form, φοινικιοῦς) is φοινικ- 
des contracted, a plural feminine as ἀμπελ- 
ets ἕλικας and πόσιες φαρμακόεις in Nicander. 
—Since φοινίξαι is a heightened synonym of 
μαστίξαι (Aj. 110, Acharn. 320 with stones) 
and cooks delight in ornate language, 
perhaps the most probable reading in 
Diphilus 17, 12 (Ath. 132 6) is ἀψινθίῳ 
φοίνιξον arr ἂν παρατιθῇς ‘whip, slash, 
flog’: σφοιηδεῖξον cod. A. Cooks in Alexis 
say, 188. 4 σιλφίῳ πυκνῷ πατάξας and 133. 4 
τῷ σιλφίῳ μάστιξον. Kock objects to both 
these words as not pure Attic, but to talk 
plain Attic is exactly what the cooks could 
never be induced to do. ‘Think of all the 
fanciful synonyms for ἐπεισῆλθε ‘a dish 
followed’. 

270 Hesych. ἀρυτόν : τὸν ὁλκὸν τοῦ Ἔκ- 
τορος, ἢ τὸ ἀντίσταθμον. Αἰσχύλος Φρυξί. So 
in C.R. 1901 p. 404 1 corrected the MS. 
dporov, comparing schol. A. Hom. X 351 
οὐδ᾽ εἴ κεν σ᾽ αὐτὸν χρυσῷ ἐρύσασθαι ἀνώγοι 
Δαρδανίδης Πρίαμος] ὑπερβολικῶς λέγει: ὃ δὲ 
Αἰσχύλος ἐπ’ ἀληθείας ἀντίσταθμον χρυσὸν 
πεποίηκε πρὸς τὸ Ἕκτορος σῶμα ἐν Φρυξίν. 
The word is as natural a formation from 
ἀρυ- as φορυτός from φορυ-, κωκυτός from 
κωκυ- OY πινυτή from πινυ, but since it is 
not in the Dictionaries I did not know that 
it was extant elsewhere. It is recorded 
however by Theognostus Can p. 76. 1 
φυρυτός: dp ut os Byputds: κωκυτός" Κορδυτός" 
ὠρυτός: KoAAvtos: and it would seem now that 
Lobeck Proll. p. 288 and Lentz Herodian. 
I p, 221 were mistaken in supposing it 
corrupt. ὠρυτός indeed (see Lentz) may be 
an error for γωρυτός, but ywputds may have 
been omitted, for ὠρυτός would be just as 
good a substantive as κωκυτός : Liddell and 
Scott wrongly take it for a verbal adjective. 

400: in Stob, Flor. 115. 10 γῆρας yap 
ἥβης ἐστὶν ἐνδικώτερον. ‘They said that ὕβρις 


and the like belonged to youth (Plat. 
Euthyd. 273 a, Dem. Conon 21. p. 1263); a 
man must ἀφυβρίσαι and settle down like 
wine (Alexis ib. 7), and so arrive at the 
proper virtues of old age, σωφροσύνη and 
δικαιοσύνη, the opposites of ὕβρις : Iuneus in 
Stob. 117. 19 ἔπειθε τὸ μὲν νέον ἅπαν σκιρτᾶν 
τε [καὶ] πεφυκέναι, ἀκρατὲς ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ ταράτ- 
τεσθαι: τὸ δὲ πρεσβύτερον καὶ κατηρτυμένον 
δίκαιόν τε εἶναι καὶ εἰλικρινές : Opp. Hal. i. 
681 οἱ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὄπισθεν ἐπίσκοποι ἐγγὺς ἕπονται, 
αἰδοῦς τε πραπίδων τε vood τ᾽ ἐπιτιμητῆρες, 
πρεσβύτατοι᾽ γῆρας γὰρ ἐναίσιμον ἄνδρα τίθησιν, 
that is, δίκαιον, law-abiding. But the 
Dictionaries copy a mistake of Stephanus, 
and explain that here alone ἐναίσιμος means 
‘honoured’. If people would only study 
the ideas! This is the notion in Theognis 
1325, to Aphrodite: μερμήρας δ᾽ ἀπόπανε 
κακάς, δὸς δ᾽ εὔφρονι θυμῷ μέτρ᾽ ἥβης τελέσαντ᾽ 
(i.e. τελέσαντι 1) ἔργματα σωφροσύνης : and in 
Soph. fr. 718 ὕβρις δέ τοι οὐπώποθ᾽ ἥβης εἰς 
τὸ σῶφρον ἵκετο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν νέοις ἀνθεῖ τε καὶ 
πάλιν φθίνει : it is a blossom of which ἥβη is 
the flowering-season ; for ἥβης is on the 
analogy of ἔαρος, θέρεος, χειμῶνος. Sophocles 
was a philologist, and from the old Ionic 
writers whom he copied saw that preposi- 
tions were not originally essential : and like 
the Alexandrians he has the courage of his 
theories. 

In adesp. fr. 529 p. 943, αἰσχρόν γ᾽ ὅταν 
τις ἐπὶ γέλῳ σὺν εὐφυεῖ γλώσσῃ ματαίους 
ἐξακοντίσῃ λόγους ἴον ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ φυείς 15 
perhaps better than my previous conjecture 
δεινὸν δ᾽ ὅταν τις ἐπὶ γέλωτί γ᾽ εὐφυεῖ, but in 
any case ἐπὶ γέλωτι and εὐφυής ‘witty’ 
(which F. W. Schmidt had suggested) in 
some form are just the proper words. 

For Eur, fr. 331 κεἴ μ᾽ ἔρως ἕλοι ποτέ, οἴ. 
Rhes. 852 for the phrase and Plat. ep. 403 
for the idea. 

Among the fragments of Sophocles : 

153. 6-7 would be intelligible if they ran 


τέλος δ᾽ ἔχει νιν οὔθ᾽ ὁ παῖς ὅπως ἀφῇ, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν χεροῖν τὸ κτῆμα σύμφορον μένειν : 


or τέλος δ᾽ ὅπως ἀφῇ νιν οὔθ᾽ ὁ παῖς ἔχει. What 
the MS. gives, τέλος δ᾽ ὁ χυμὸς οὔθ᾽ ὅπως ἀφῇ 
θέλει, appears to be a bit of patching after 
ὁ παῖς (which Kock would read) had been 
passed over, and ὁ χυμός I suppose to be a 
gloss on τὸ κτῆμα below. Certainly θέλει 
was the natural word (add Plut. Afor. 508 p 
ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες τὸν κρύσταλλον οὔτε κατέχειν 
οὔτε ἀφεῖναι θέλουσι), but ἔχει seems to be 
demanded by the construction; οὐκ ἔχω 

' Supposing that the text has not been mutilated ; 


for in many places the text of Theognis seems to 
have suffered from being carelessly abridged. 
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ὅπως is common enough, as Rep. 368 p, and 
Sophocles combines tkat construction with 
the infinitive in Aj. 428, Ant. 271. 

263 Herodian ἔνθεν θηλυκὸν παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ 
ἐν Ἰνάχῳ “καὶ σάρχ᾽ ὑγρύνων λαρόν᾽ (for 
σασχυτρύνων λάρος), [εὔτατ᾽ ἐπὶ κῦμα which 
follows is an interpolation of Hom. ε 51 
σεύατ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπὶ κῦμα Adpw ὄρνιθι ἐοικώς] 
“« λαροὺς > ἐκροὰς ἐπώμοσα ᾿ (ἐκ ῥοὰς ἐπώμασα 
MS.), ‘ λαρὸς advnp.’—There appears no reason 
why ὑγρύνω should not have been used, as 
ἁβρύνω, ddp-, λαμπρ-, φαιδρ-, σκληρ- and many 
others. 

299 Hesych. χερσεύει : Σοφοκλῆς ᾿Ἴωνι᾽ 
κείμενος μὲν βουστάδας αὐλὰς ἐπὶ χέρσου ἢ διὰ 
χειρῶν ἔχει ἢ οὕτως ἐμβατεύει. Anapaests, 
think : χειμῶνος μὲν βουστάδας αὐλὰς ἐπι- 
χερσεύει (ον ἔπι χερσεύει). 

In the text of Sophocles : 

Philoct. 41 κἄστ᾽ οὐχ ἑκάς που πῶς γὰρ ἂν 
νοσῶν ἀνὴρ κῶλον παλαιᾷ κηρὶ προφθαίη 
μακράν; ‘how could he quickly get far 
abroad 7’ is the meaning; quickly, because 
it is evident that he has only lately left 
these rags behind him: but the MS. προσ- 
Bain would mean ‘ come to us’ not ‘ go from 
us.’ προβαίη would be an easy error for the 
unexpected form προφθαίη, because ᾧ was 
frequently mistaken for the long-tailed β 
(so was @: all these three letters are con- 
founded) ; then προσβαίη was to prop the 
metre or else, as in Ag, 1512, due merely to 
the habitual confusion of προ and προσ. 

827 Ὕπν᾽ ὀδύνας ἀδαής,. . . ἴθι ἴθι μοι 
παιών. This passage is addressed to healing 
Sleep, while Philoctetes lies sleeping in the 
sun; and the clue to itis that both the 
rhythm and the language are paeonic: 829 
εὐαίων εὐαίων ὦναξ are both special epithets 
of Apollo, as Eur. Jon 125 ὦ Παιὰν ὦ 
Παιάν, εὐαίων εὐαίων εἴης, ὦ Λατοῦς παῖ, a 
refrain in the same paeonic spondees ; and 
τάνδ᾽ αἴγλαν in 831 is also a paeonic word ; 
for αἴγλη, AtyAn and Αἰγλήτης see Bekk. 
Anecd. 354-5, Hesych. i. p. 70 (and 24 
᾿Αγλαύπης), Isyllus of Epidaurus, Apoll. 
Rhod. 4. 1714, Herm. A/terth. 2 p.475. It 
means, I suppose, sunshine, the quality that 
Apollo (or Asclepius, who assumes Apollo’s 
epithets) possesses and imparts, the radiancy 
of health. 

1113 ἰδοίμαν ye μὴν τὸν τάδε μησάμενον τὸν 
ἴσον χρόνον ἐμᾶς λαχόντ᾽ ἀνίας, as in Aj. 
ἴδοιμι «μήν!» νιν... The MS. reading is 
ἰδοίμαν δέ μιν tov... Which you will find it 
easier to argue for than to produce a parallel ; 
I think ye μήν more likely because it is often 
corrupted in this way: eg. Eur, Hipp. 1340 


μὴν 
τούς γε μὴν κακούς : v.1. δέ ye. Polyb. vi, 25 


γε μήν: vl. δὲ μήν. Aesch. fr. 99. 2 τοιον- 
τεμεν Ζεὺς κλέμμα... . ἤνυσεν λαβεῖν is prob- 
ably for τοῖόν γε μὴν (or τοιόνδε μέντοι if Ζεὺς 
isa gloss). And the following corrections 
seem clearly right: Plut. Mor. 461 a ἀνα- 
κραγόντος ὅτι *’AOnvaids εἰμι, σύ γε μὴν 
οὐκ εἶ ᾿Αθηναῖος᾽ τὸν ὄνον λέγων ἔτυπτε 
Bernardakis for σὺ δὲ μὲν. Schol. Aesch. 
Lum. 700 συμβουλεύω τοῖς ἐμοῖς πολίταις 
δημοκρατεῖσθαι μέν, ὑπὸ φόβον γε μὴν εἶναι 
Abresch for δὲ μή. Lucian i. 234 ὑμεῖς γε 
μὴν ἐφίεσθε τῶν καλῶν μὴ τοίνυν ἐμὲ αἰτιᾶσθε 
τούτων Hemsterhuis for δὲ μή. And in Lum. 
933 Linwood reads 6 ye μὴν κύρσας for ὁ δὲ μή. 
So in Simonid. (Clem. Alex, 585) fr. 58 
Bergk, if his view of the meaning is correct, 
I would suggest ἔστι τις λόγος « ποτὲ)» τὰν 
ἀρετὰν ναίειν δυσαμβάτοις ἐπὶ πέτραις, νῦν γε μὲν 
οὐρανίαν χῶρον ἁγνὸν ἀμφέπειν (just as ποτε... 
νῦν γε μὰν in Pind. P. i. 74) for MS. νῦν δέ μιν 
θυὰν, through the usual compendium, as e.g. 
in Pind. fr. 132 (Clem. Alex. 640) ψυχαὶ δ᾽ 
ἀσεβέων <pev> ὑπουράνιοι γαίᾳ ποτῶνται 
there is ἃ v./. ὑπ᾽ οὖν τοι: the μὲν I have 
inserted here is required both by the anti- 
thesis εὐσεβέων δὲ and by the dactylo-epitrite 
metre : scan (or write) ἀσεβῶν and εὐσεβῶν. 

Ajax 384, the place just now referred to, 
should be punctuated thus: 


Al. ἴδοιμι «μήν!» νιν, καίπερ ὧδ᾽ ἀτώμενος,--- 
ἰώ μοί μοι’ 

ΧΟ. μηδὲν μέγ᾽ εἴπῃς" 

They do not pray that they may merely see 
their enemies, but that they may see them 
damned, or in some other uncomfortable 
situation : Philoct. 1113, Trach. 1038, Cho. 
266, P.V. 1004, Med. 164, Acharn. 1156, 
Dem. 800. 18, Lucian iii, 305: but what 
makes it certain that his sentence is un- 
finished is μηδὲν μέγ᾽ εἴπης. This is an 
important piece of grammar, about which 
the current notions cannot be too soon 
corrected. In general instructions or com- 
mandments, as ‘thou shalt not steal’, you 
could say either μὴ κλέπτειν or μὴ κλέπτε OF 
μὴ κλέψης,--- except that μὴ κλέπτειν was 
Ionic!; the infinitive (as nicht rauchen, 
Satire bouillir) was retained as traditionary 
in writings of Ionic character as the medical 
works of Hippocrates and the C'ynegetica of 
Xenophon. But in particular injunctions, 
when there is any reference to time, neither 
‘frequency’ nor ‘vividness’ has anything 
whatever to do with the distinction. The 
aorist subjunctive (which is close to the 
future in form, and in Homer and the 


1 φάσκειν in Soph. El. 9, 0.7. 462, Phil. 1411, 
is Ionic for νόμιζε or δόκει. 
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general mass of Greek which comes to the 
surface later was used like the future in- 
dicative) is in effect a future perfect ; and 
always refers, more or less, to future time : 
just as ὅταν τοῦτο ποιήσῃς is hoe cum feceris, 
$0 μὴ τοῦτο ποιήσῃς is hoc ne Jeceris (like 
ὅπως μὴ ποιήσεις) ‘see that you do not do 
this’ at whatever future time, next moment 
or a hundred years hence. Whereas μὴ 
τοῦτο ποίει is ‘do not do as you are doing’, 
‘do not continue doing so’, ‘cease to do 
so’! Thus μὴ σπεῦδε in Theoer. v. 31 
elicits the rejoinder ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι σπεύδω, and 
μή μ᾽ ἐκδίδασκε in Soph. Δ]. 395 elicits the 
retort ἀλλ᾽ od διδάσκω, because it implies 
οὕτως ὥσπερ διδάσκεις, but this would not 


1 This I had from Dr. Henry Jackson years ago, 
who had it as he told me from Shilleto, who derived 
it probably from Hermann ; see the quotation from 
him in Greg. Cor. p. 864.—In Latin Comedy, 
translating Greek, ne with the present imperative is 
not uncommon, xe fle, ne plora for μὴ κλαῖε but 1 
fancy Latin normally preferred to say nolé flere.—In 
Herodas iv. 52 our choice is therefore limited to 
καρδίῃ βάλλευ or καρδιηβόλει (W. R. Paton) or 
καρδιηβολεῦ. 


have been implied by μή μ᾽ ἐκδιδάξῃης : in the 
famous fragment (136) of Euripides, σὺ δ᾽ ὦ 
οὐ Ἔρως, ἢ μὴ δίδασκε τὰ καλὰ φαίνεσθαι κακά, 
the substitution of διδάξῃς would destroy the 
sense. ᾿ ὦ μὴ μέγα λέγε in Plat. Hipp. Maj. 
295 a is ‘O don’t boast so!’ as in Theocr. 
x. 20 μηδὲν μέγα probed, with the rejoinder 
od μέγα μυθεῦμαι : but μηδὲν μέγ᾽ εἴπῃς and 
μηδὲν μέγ᾽ ἀύσῃς ΑἸ. 830 are interruptions 
in anticipation. By the same rule I would 
punctuate 0.7. 325: TE. ὁρῶ yap οὐδὲ σοὶ 
τὸ σὸν φώνημ᾽ ἰὸν πρὸς καιρόν᾽ ὡς οὖν μηδ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ταὐτὸν πάθω,-- (1 will depart without speaking) 
OI. μὴ πρὸς θεῶν φρονῶν γ᾽ drootpadys,... 
Lucian i. 655 ὡς οὖν τό γε ἡμέτερον ἀναίτιον 
ἡ μηδὲ ἔχης λέγειν ὡς..." ὅπως μὴ ταῦτα λέγῃς, 
ἄκουσον ἐξ ἀρχῆς. Perhaps Cho. 771 should 
be punctuated ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τροπαίαν Ζεὺς κακῶν 
θήσει ποτέ;,----“ 61}, if Zeus ever means to 
end our troubles’, (now is the moment) : 
ef. Electra’s exclamation in Soph. Δ. 411 
on hearing of her mother’s ominous dream, 
ὦ θεοὶ πατρῷοι, συγγένεσθέ γ᾽ ἀλλὰ viv. 


W. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON 


I. 335.4 κελεύεις δὴ ἡμᾶς προσθεῖναι τῷ 
δικαίῳ ἢ ὡς τὸ πρῶτον ἐλέγομεν... νῦν πρὸς 
τούτῳ ὧδε λέγειν ὅτι ἔστιν δίκαιον K.7.X. 

Obviously ἢ is out of place here ; and Mad- 
vig and others have done well to eject it. As 
the words πρὸς τούτῳ ὧδε λέγειν serve to 
resume προσθεῖναι, I suggest that, in place 
of 7, we shoull insert the words καὶ ὅτι, 
which the ὅτι following λέγειν will then serve 
to resume. After δικαίωι, καὶ ὅτι might 
easily have been lost. 

ΠῚ. 410 £ τί δέ; τὸ ἥμερον οὐχ ἡ φιλόσοφος 
ἂν ἔχοι φύσις ; καὶ μᾶλλον μὲν ἀνεθέντος αὐτοῦ 
μαλακώτερον εἴη τοῦ δέοντος, καλῶς δὲ τραφέντος 
ἥμερόν τε καὶ κόσμιον. 

Does αὐτοῦ mean τοῦ φιλοσόφου, or τοῦ 
ἡμέρου! Kither alternative is difficult (see 
Adam’s ἢ. ad loc.), and emendation seems 
required. 1 venture to suggest μᾶλλον 
μὲν ἀνεθὲν τοσούτῳ μαλακώτερον . .. καλῶς δὲ 
τραφὲν «ὄντως > ἥμερον κιτιλ. 

IV. 4394 τὸ δὲ δὴ dios... οὐ τούτων 
θήσεις τῶν τινὸς εἶναι τοῦτο ὅπερ ἐστίν, ἔστι δὲ 
δήπου δίψος ; 

If the text is correct we seem compelled 
to make εἶναι do double duty: ‘ Will you 
not state, as to thirst, that it is one of these 
relative objects, (and that it is) that which 
it is.’ Accordingly, Adam proposes to 
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insert καὶ τινὸς after τῶν twos. To my mind 
a more attractive correction would be 
οὐ τοιοῦτον θήσεις τι οἷον τινὸς εἶναι K.T.X. 

IV. 440 ὁ ὅταν ἀδικεῖσθαι τις ἡγῆται, οὐκ ἐν 
τούτῳ ζεῖ τε καὶ χαλεπαίνει... καὶ διὰ τὸ 
~ , , 
πεινῆν. ... καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα πάσχειν 
ὑπομένων καὶ νικᾷ καὶ οὐ λήγει τῶν γενναίων πρὶν 

ἂν ἢ διαπράξηται ἢ τελευτήσῃ K.T.r. 

Many suggestions for emending this 
difficult passage will be found in Adam’s 
Appendix ad loc. I cite two: (1) ‘If the 
best MSS. are right in placing καί after 
ὑπομένων, it is possible that ὑπομένων is 
corrupt, and conceals ὑπό with a genitive 
(cf. πάσχων ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου in the parallel passage 
just before)’ (Adam). (2) “Τῶν γενναίων 
is most feeble. Plainly Plato wrote οὐ 
λήγει ἀγανακτῶν ᾿ (Richards). Somewhat on 
these lines, with the conviction, further, 
that νικᾷ is quite incompatible with its 
context, I propose to emend the passage 
thus: πάσχειν ὑπὸ ἀνόμων καὶ ἀδικίᾳ καὶ οὐ 
λήγει τῶν γε μανιῶν πρὶν ἂν κιτιλ. For 
ζεῖ... μανιῶν, ep. μαινόμενος ... ζεῖ Laws 
773 υ. 

V. 453 κΕ καὶ καλοῦ αὖ σπουδάζει πρὸς ἄλλον 
τινὰ σκοπὸν στησάμενος ἢ τὸν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. 

στησάμενος can hardly be construed (with 
Jebb) ‘having set himself to some other 
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aim’; and it is awkward to supply (with 
Adam) αὐτόν, i.e. τὸν σκοπόν. It is obvious 
to conjecture στοχασάμενος, but I suspect 
rather that Plato wrote συστησάμενος, ‘in 
his compositions.’ 

V. 473 «i καὶ μέλλει γέλωτί τε ἀτεχνῶς 
ὥσπερ κῦμα ἐκγελῶν καὶ ἀδοξίᾳ κατακλύσειν. 

The simile is bad. It is not the ‘ wave’ 
that will langh—if the ‘wave’ here is the 
same as that already mentioned, viz. the 
coming statement of Socrates—but some 
hostile spectator. Hence Adam proposed to 
eject the words ἀτεχνῶς . . . ἐκγελῶν. A less 
drastic remedy would be to insert τις after 
γέλωτί τε: ‘although someone is sure to 
drown me in laughter, roaring just like a 
breaker, and in disgrace.’ Cp. Eurip. 7)". 
981 ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι, κεἴ τις eyyeAd . . . λόγῳ. 

VI. 488 D ὅπως δὲ κυβερνήσει ἐάν τέ τινες 
βούλωνται ἐάν τε μή, μήτε τέχνην τούτου μήτε 
μελέτην οἰόμενοι δυνατὸν εἶναι λαβεῖν ἅμα καὶ 
τὴν κυβερνητικήν. 

This passage is carefully discussed by 
Adam, Append. I ad loc. He adopts 
Schneider’s view and leaves the text unal- 
tered. One difficulty is the ambiguity of ἡ 
κυβερνητική in the sentence: it may be 
either ‘navigation’ in the sailors’ sense, 1.6. 
‘the art of making themselves master of the 
ship’ (ep. κυβερνητικόν above), or ‘naviga- 
tion’ in the proper scientific sense of the 
term. If we take the former of these mean- 
ings, we might, I think, simplify the passage 
by either inserting εἰ μή before ἅμα or 
changing ἅμα καί to ἄλλην 7. But 1 am 
strongly of opinion that ἡ κυβερνητική is here 
used in its correct sense, ‘navigation’ as a 
technical science ; and I suspect that in the 
words following λαβεῖν we should look for a 
reason why the sailors hold this opinion, 
Accordingly, I propose to restore, for 
AMAKAI τὴν κι, AMAOIAL τῆς κυβερνητικῆς. 

VI. 507 Β καὶ αὐτὸ δὴ καλὸν καὶ αὐτὸ ἀγαθόν, 
καὶ οὕτω περί πάντων ἃ τότε ὡς πολλὰ ἐτίθεμεν, 
πάλιν αὖ κατ᾽ ἰδέαν μίαν ἑκάστου, ὡς μιᾶς οὔσης, 
τιθέντες, ὃ ἔστιν ἕκαστον προσαγορεύομεν. 

Adam pertinently asks ‘if κατ᾽ ἰδέαν is 
genuine, what is the grammatical object of 
τιθέντες 1 Plainly we require an expressed 


antithesis to πολλά; and the simplest mode 
of obtaining it is to insert ἕν after ἐτίθεμεν. 
‘ With regard to the various things, in them- 
selves which we formerly posited as plural- 
ities,-now, conversely, positing a unity, 
according to the unitary idea of each, 
assuming that such a unitary idea exists, we 
entitle each “ essential being.” ’ This seems 
to be the manner in which Schneider takes 
the passage; though he is content, 
apparently, to supply ἕν. 

VII. 515 B εἰ οὖν διαλέγεσθαι οἷοί τ᾽ εἶεν πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους, οὐ ταῦτα ἡγεῖ ἂν τὰ παρόντα αὐτοὺς 
νομίζειν ὀνομάζειν, ἅπερ ὄρῷεν ; 

A large variety of explanations and 
corrections is recorded by Adam in his 
Append. 1V. The interpretation I venture to 
propose is, I believe, new. The prisoners are 
supposed to be conversing with one another ; 
but inasmuch as they know nothing of 
one another beyond their shadows, each 
one of them fancies that his neighbour's 
voice proceeds from one of these shadows. 
The translation then will be: ‘do you not 
suppose that they imagine that it is these 
present objects, just those which they see, 
which address them by name?’ Plato has 
spoken above of two kinds of shadows, viz. 
(1) ἑαυτῶν τε καὶ ἀλλήλων... Tas σκιάς, and 
(2) τῶν παραφερομένων. In the sentence fol- 
lowing (τί δ᾽ ; εἰ καὶ ἠχὼ «.7.A.) he deals with 
sounds connected with the latter, whence 
it is natural to suppose that it is sounds 
connected with the former class of shadows 
of which mention is made in the present 
sentence. ‘This is confirmed by the choice of 
the words δια λέγεσθαι---ἀλλήλους. 

VIII, 562 a φέρε δή, τίς τρόπος τυραννίδος, 
ὦ φίλε ἑταῖρε, γίγνεται: ὅτι μὲν γὰρ ἐκ 
δημοκρατίας μεταβάλλει, σχεδὸν δῆλον. 

Stallbaum’s suggestion τίς τρόπος τυραννίδος 
ᾧ, ὦ φ. ἕτ., γίγνεται ; is, [ believe, on the 
right lines; but it strikes me as more like 
Plato to write ris tp. τυραννιδὸς «ᾧ φιλεῖ;!», 
ὦ φίλε ἑταῖρε, γίγνεσθαι ; Up. Phil. 37 B τῷ 
τρόπῳ δόξα... φιλεῖ γίγνεσθαι ; and for the 
corruption of infin, ending, 407 ὁ (ἀσκεῖται 
for ἀσκεῖσθαι). 


R. G. Bury. 


ADVERBIAL FORMS IN PLAUTUS. 


I.—Nouns AND ADVERBS. 


(1) Accusatives :— 

hoc commodum, Trin. 1136. 

usque ad fatim, Poen. 534, and probably 
Men. 91 ;.adfatim alone, 6(8 1) instances. 

nune ipsum, B. 940, 


(2) Ablatives singular :— 


forte fortuna, B. 916, Mil. 287. 

immerito meo, As. 608, Cas. 919 ; immerito 
tuo, Men. 371; immerito, alone, as adverb, 
8. 16, 28. Similarly, merito, clearly a noun, 
10 instances; indeterminate, 23; merito 
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magis, Cas. 182 ; meritissumo eius, As. 737 ; 
meritissumo, adverb, Εἰ, 430. 

a mani, Am. 253, Most. 767; ὦ mane, 
Mil. 503, Most. 534; mane septimi, Men. 
1157; mane alone as adverb, 10  in- 
stances. 

hac noctu, Am, 272, 404, 731, Trin. 869 ; 
noctu hac, Am. 412, Mil. 381; nec noctu nec 
diu, Aul, frag. 4; noctuque et diu, Cas. 823 ; 
neque... noctu neque dius, Mere, 862 ; noctu, 
alone, 21 instances ; nox, adverb, As. 597, 
clearly, and perhaps also (Fleckeisen in 
Jahrb. 1894, 850) R. 111, 417, Trin. 864, 
Truc. 546, though the MSS. give mow in all 
five places. 

nudius, 10 instances (best written separate 
from the ordinal, as Most. 956 shows) viz :— 
tertius 5 times, all at end of verse or colon ; 
quartus, Cure. 206, 438; quintus, True. 
509; seatus, Cist. 230, Trin. 727. neque 
noctu neque dius, Merc. 862; interdius, once 
med. vs. (Capt. 730), once in cretic verse 
(Ps. 1298), and four times at end of colon or 
verse. Lf interdius be a genitive, compare 
interuias, which Nonius (496, 21) calls a 
genitive (Aul. 379; add Poen. 1162, where 
B and C give it as one word). nec noctu nec 
diu, Aul. frag. 4; noctuque et diu, Cas. 823, 
anapaestic. diw=a long time, 18 instances 
at end of colon or verse, 49 med. vs. (dane 
diu 17, tam diu 18, otherwise modified 16, 
alone 21). 

magno opere, Truc. 137 ; magnopere, Pers. 
241; opere magno, Cas. prol. 21; opere tam 
magno, Cas. 430; maiore opere, Cas, prol. 
73, Most. 763; md@rumé | opere, Cas. 992, 

7 8 


Most. 420; opere mdxumé, Mil. 75, Most. 
δ᾽ ἃ 


752, Ps. 897, 5. 248; tanto opere, B. 1171 
(B only), Cas. 370, Most. 565, S. 608; 
tantopere |B. 1171, all but Β], Cas. 531 (B), 
E 134; opere tanto, B. 178, Cist. 713, E. 
721; opere otherwise, 6 instances. 

in peregre, Frag. 40, Caecus (Charisius 
212, 20) ; peregre = from, 27 instances, all -e ; 
peregre =to, 7 instances, all -e (but Most. 
957, -οἷ, A); peregre=in, Am, 352, Trin. 
596 ; peregri=in, Am. prol. 5(B,D), Pers. 
29, b, twice (-i Charisius 212, 21, but -¢ 
MSS. Plaut.). 

tempore, As. 733, Men. 1020 (both elided) : 
tempore, K. 406 ; tempori, Capt. 183 (elided) ; 
temper<e> edepol, Merc. 990; temperi, 15 
instances (οἱ Men. 467 [A] and Ps. 1182 
[A], both at vs. end). 

de uesperi suo, Mil. 995; de dlarum 
wesperi, R. 181; wesperi alone, 4 times (in 
Poen, prol. 114 MSS. give -e, but 
Charisius -i). 


(3) Ablatives plural :— 

amborum tngratiis, Cas. 315 ; tueis ingra- 
tieis, Mere. 479 ; ingratiis, adverb, 10 in- 
stances : gratiis in Plautus is never modified 
by adjective or by genitive. 

miris médis, twice at beginning of vs., 
three times at vs. end; méri[s|modis, 
Trin. 931, (corr. Guyet) ; 
modis, ~~, B 385 (corr. Camerarius), 
Mil. 1190 (B only), Most. 785 (A only), 
Pers. 706 (A only); omnibus modis, Cas, 
940, Ps. 1074, R. 290; émni|bus|modis, 
684 (corr. Scaliger) ; modis 
otherwise, 3 times med. vs. (Cas. 944, Mere. 
919, Trin, 264, anapaestic) and 21 times at 
vs. or colon end. 


II.— ADJECTIVAL FORMS, 

(1) Interchange of -e and -ter :— 

aequiter, Frag. Fab. Inc. 73(83), Priscian. 

aeque, 39 times. 

amiciter, Pers, 255, end of colon. 

amice, 7 times. 

ampliter, B. 677, Cas. 501, Cist. 598, Mere. 
99, Mil. 758, S. 692,—all at vs. end. 

ample, not Plautine, 

asperiter, Frag. Fab. Inc. 73(83), Priscian. 

aspere, not Plautine. 

auariter, Cure. 127, (anap., other form 
metrically possible), Τὰ, 1238 (vs. end). 

auare, not Plautine, so we should hesitate 
to emend award to auare in Truc. 459. 

benigniter, Cist. 448 (gloss). 

benigne, 17 times; magis benigne, Poen. 752. 

blanditer, As, 222 (vs. end), Ps. 1290 
(eretic). 

blande, 9 instances. 

Jirmiter, Cas. 132 (vs. end), E, 83 (vs. end), 
Ps. 901 (med. vs.). 

Jjirme, Mil. 1015, Pers. 451, Trin. 335 
(A 2). 

largiter, E. 485 (mel. vs.) ; and, at vs. or 
colon end, Most. 438, ἢν 1188, 1315, True. 
903. 

large, Aul. 196. 

maestiter, R. 265 (med. vs.). 

maeste, not Plautine. 

munditer, Poen. 235 (bacchiac). 

munde, Poen. 1178. 

prognariter, Pers. 588 (vs. end). 

prognare, not Plautine. 

properi<ter>, Am. 215 (med. vs.) by 
emendation. 

propere, 27 times. 

saeuiter, Poen. 335 and Trin. 1060, vs. 
end ; Ps. 1290, cretic. 

saeue, not Plautine. 

Of these unusual forms in -ter, 18 are at 
vs. or colon end, or in bacchiac or cretic 
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verse ; 5 are in the interior of the verse, 
and 3 are known to us only from glosses. 

celere, Cure. 283 (elided). 

celeriter, 10 times. 

fidele, Capt. 439, according to Nonius. 

Jfideliter, 4 instances, all at the end of vs. 
or colon. 

hilare, Mere. 99, Poen, 1367. 

hilariter, not Plautine. 


(2) Comparison 
magis benigne, Poen. 752; benignivs, 
Aul. 114, vs. end. 

magis facete, Mil. 539. 

magis fucilius, Men. 978. 

magis lubenter, Most. 157; /ubéntiis, 
Capt. 119, E. 80, 380, Men. 979, R. 780,— 
all at end of colon or verse. 

magis merito, Cas. 182. 

magis saepe, Most. 197; saepius, Capt. 
240, med. vs.; and, at vs. end, Am. 704, 
Capt. 975, Poen, 585, saepiuscule, Cas. 703. 

magis uorsute, Ps, 1017. 

magis (se. efflictim), Mere. 445. 

magis melius 1, Mere. 898. 

nitidiuscule, Ps. 774. 

plusculum, Am. 283, Pers. 21. 

saepiuscule, Cas. 703, 

impunissumé, Poen. 411. 

meritissumo, E. 430; οἵ. As. 737, Capt. 
936. 

paenissumé, Aul. 466, 668, Most. 656. 

(3) Centiens, deciens, ete., or centies, 
decies ? 

-iens attested by best MSS., 24 times (S. 
501, -es A). 

-ies attested by be-t MSS., 4 times: Am. 
577, 725 (yet -iens in Am. 619), Aul. 70, 
Mil. 354 (toties here appears as to//es in 
BCD). 
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The reading of Men. 1161 is corrupt, but 
quinquagesies (Ba) looks as if it were meant 
for a numeraladverb. Of the similar adjec- 
tives we have centesumam, Capt. 421 (-s- 
B, D, E, -ss- J, O), Mil. 763 (-s- B, C, D) 
and wicensimus, Capt. 980 (-ns- B, E). 

(4) Eadem, eaidem opera, una opera; 
promiscam. 

eadem alone, with future indicative, 10 
instances; with future perfect, 5; with 
imperative, 1 (Pers. 445). 

eddem opera, with future indicative, 2 (B. 
60, Capt. 450); with future perfect, 1 
(Most. 1039) ; with present, 1 (As. 640). 

Scansion of eddem: with synizesis, 18 
times; without synizesis, 2 (B. 60, 8. 
438). 

una opera, with potential subjunctive, 5 
times ; with wt and subjunctive, once (Men. 
525); with future indicative, once (Ps. 
223); with imperative, once (Cas. 309). 
Against these 8, we get wna opera sunt, 
Capt. 563. Of all these instances, note 
Capt. 563, una opera—qua ; Cas. 309-311, 
una opera—qua opera; Ps. 318-319, qua 
opera—unu opera. 

promiscam: As, 366, operam 8086 pro- 


ὃ 
miscdm daré (MSS. promissam) ; Ps. 1062, 
7 8 
promiscém siét (B); R. 1182, operam 
- Ἢ 
miscdm damis (B). 
7 8 


(5) Miscellaneous :— 

ex pénitis fatcibis, As. 40 ; penitissumd, 
Cist. 63; penitissumd, Pers. 522, 541, vs. 
end ; penitissumae, Frag. Dub. 16, Nonius. 
penitus adverb is not Plautine (cf. Ps. 132). 

saepissumd, adj., not advb., Pers. 633 
(A). 


III.—PronominaL ADVERBS. 


| isti, before vowels ... 15 ili, before vowels ... 22 

» consonants 0 consonants ... 1] 

doubtful which ... 1 

2 isto, before vowels ...... 4 illo, before vowels ... 14 
», consonants... 1 » consonants ... 6 

istim’, before vowel 1 before vowels ... 2 

consonants 2 

| olim, before vowel ...... 1 


_ illa, before consonsants 2 
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heic, Men. 375, Mere. 307, 468, 773, 
Poen. 713. 

isti, shown by MSS., Cas. 546, E. 721, 
Mil. 255, Most. 764, 1143, Pers. 405, R. 
1078, 8. 628 (total 8). 

isti[c], shown by metre, Cure, 434, Most. 
741, 1064, R. 1082 bis, 1109, 1133 (total 


7). 

mi shown by MSS.. Am. prol. 133, Am. 
744, 761, 780, Capt. 323, 334, 341, E. 217, 
Men. 996, Mere. 97, 584, Mil. 850, 1279, 
Most. 315, 327, Pers. 190, 191, Poen. 336, 
337, 343, 1195, R. 541, 8S. 471, Trin. 530, 
Trin. 555 (total 25). 

illi{c], shown by metre, Am. 249, 534, 
594, Capt. 94, 278, Mil. 288, Pers, 746, Ps. 
758, 1273 (total 9). 

hoc (=huc), alone, attested by MSS., 
Capt. 480, Cas. 817, Mere. 321, 871, 
Poen. 1359, R. 1403, Truc. 531 (total 
7). 

= and hue attested, B. 1151, Pers. 605, 
Ps, 654, True, 282, 304 (total 5). 

horsum, R. 172, and, by emendation, Mil. 
304. 

istoc, B. 220, 382, Most. 1098, Pers. 504, 
Ps. 265, Trin. 551, Truc. 613, 717, 740, 752 
(total 10). 

isto, shown by MSS., Mil. 455, Most. 
837. 

isto[c], shown by metre, Cas. 543, Poen. 
615, R. 1401. 

illoc, True. 647. 

illo, shown by MSS., Am. 197, 203, 603, 
Capt. 359, 1002, Cure. 340, 646, E. 287 
(290), Mere. 462, Mil. 1193, Most. 105, 
Pers. 575, Poen. 263, 1083, S. 185, 250, 
265, Trin. 495 (total 18). 

io[e], shown by metre, Δ], 705, Mere. 
567. 


istim? Capt. 658. 

illim, Men. 799, Mere. 511, Poen. 455, 
987. 

olim (=illim), B. 963. 

hac, in the combination seguere hac, 42 
times ; with other forms of seguor, 5; hac 
otherwise used as adverb, 37. 

istac, E. 660, Mere. 219, Pers. 444, Trin. 
383, 598. 

ulac, As. 742, Cas, 968, Cist. 679, Mere. 
1009, Mil. 308, Most. 931, Pers. 679, R. 
213, Truc. 248 (total 9). 

illa, Mil. 67, Most. 1045. 


1V.—VeERBS AND ADVERBS. 


(1) The words fortasse, tlicet, scilicet, and 
uidelicet, though they show no aberration in 
form, appear occasionally with verbal func- 
tion, governing the infinitive, or being 
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followed by an accusative of limit of motion. 
So are found :— 

Jortasse, As. 36, B.Frag. xxi. (Donatus), 
E. 296, Mere. 782, Poen. 1004, Truc. 680 ; 
Jortasse otherwise used, 14 instances. 

ilicet =ire licet, Capt. 90, 469 ; otherwise 
used, 7 times. *élicébit was conjectured by 
Studemund in Ps. 1182, metri gratia, but 
seems unlikely—MSS. ire licebit. 

scilicet =scire licet, As. 787, Cure. 263, 
Ps. 1179, R. 395; sciliceé otherwise used, 
10 (112) instances. 

uidelicet = widere licet, As. 599, S. 555, 
557 ; widelicet otherwise used, Capt. 286, 
Mil. 1283, Most. 980. 


(2) Compounds of worsus. 


(a) Interchange of -τ and -wm. 


aduorsus, Men. 487, Most. 897, Trin. 
724. 

aduorsum, 24 instances, according to 
Lodge. 

pro<uo>rsus, Ps. 955 (so Varro, and 
metre). 

prorsus, As, 236, 748, Aul. 397. 

prosus, As. 748 (ἢ), E. 582, Most. 307, 
Trin. 790, 

prorsum, Cist. 700, Cure, 681, Mil. 1193, 
Pers. 677, Frag. 39, Caecus. 

prosum, Pers. 477, Poen. 1393, 8. 720 
(718), Trin. 1130. 

vursus, Mere. 1001, Pers. 71, Poen. prol. 
79, Ps. 871. ° 

russus, Cist. 754 (B). 

rusus, Cist. 754 (VE), Poen. 1000. 

rursum, 23 instances, 

russum, B. 146, Trin. 182. 

rusum, Aul, 649, Cas. 557, Cure. 603, 
Men. 625, Mere. 68, 296, Mil. 525, 592, 702, 
773, 1151, Pers. 810, Truc. 111 (total 13). 

sorsus, R. 1314. 

sorsum, As, 362, Capt. 710, E. 402. 


(Ὁ) Syncopation of -u-, or lack of it. 
aliouorsum, Aul. 287. 

a<l>iorsum, True. 403. 
aliquouorsum, Cas. 297. 

aliquosum, Mil. 221 (so Leo). 
deorsum, -“- ὦ, Aul. 367. 


deorsum, --», Am. 1108, Aul. 708, R. 
179. 

<h>or<sum>, Mil. 304. 

horsum, R. 172. 

pro<uo>rsus, Ps. 955 (so Varro, and 
metre). 

prorsus (3), prosus (3 or 4), prorsum (5), 
prosum (4), see above, under (a). 

quorsum, Poen. 684, [Ps. 217 1]. 

[vetro(wo)rsum, Cas. 443 1] 
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rursus (4), russus (1 1), rwsus (2 or 1 1), 
rursum (23), russum (2), rusum (13), see 
above, under (a). 

sorsus (1), sorsum (3), see above, under (a). 

sursum, Am. 1000, Aul. 366, Capt. 656, 
Mil. 1150; suswm, Am. 1008, Cist. 622. 


(c) rs>ss>s. 

aliquosum, Mil. 221 (so Leo). 

prorsus (3), prosus (3 or 4 1), prorswm (5), 
prosum (4), see above, under (a). 

rursus (4), russus (1 1), rusus (2 or 1 2), 
rursum (23), russum (2), rusum (13), see 
above, under (a). 

sursum (4), susum (2), see above under (0). 

Conversely, in Pers. 740, persum will 
make a pun (MSS. pessum), and can be 
paralleled by a gloss. 


(d) Separable compounds. 

dlio uorsum, Aul. 287 (as two words 
BDJ). 

Gliquo worsum, Cas. 297 (as two words 
BEF). 

altro uorsum, Cas. 555 (as two words 
BVE). 

déxtro uorsum, Cure. 70 (as two words 
BEJ). 

dértro uérsum, R. 176 (as two words CDF). 

déxtroubrsum, R. 368 (as one word in 
MSs.). 

utroque worsum Capt. 368, the only in- 
stance in these compounds showing -0-. 
utroque alone, 8. 452. 

Add the collocations rurswimn uorsum, Am. 
1112, E. 248; and sursum worswm, Capt. 
656. 

V.—PRepositionaAL ComPounpDs. 


dutidhdc, 9 instances—8 at verse end and 
probably so also in K. 539: Am, 711, Aul. 
396, B. 539, Cas. prol. 88, Cist. prol. 198, 
E. 539, Poen. 752, Ps. 16, 620. 

antehac, 20 instances. Always spondaic ; 
written as two words in 18 instances (True. 
&3 and Frag. 19 not so). Am. 458, 566, 
As, 861, B. 1209, Capt. 244, Cist. 1, E. 12, 
99, Mil. 841, 1366, Most. 52, 731, 933, 
Poen. 955, R. 967, 993, S. 759, Truc. 83 
(corr. Biicheler), 165, Frag. 19, Bacaria. 

inibi, Pers. 125. 

intered, 8 times, intere(a) 3 times ; intérea 
6, intére(a), 9 ; total 26. 

interibi, 9 instances: As. 891, Capt. 951, 
953, Mil. prol. 104, Pers. 165, Poen. 617, 
Ps. 573, Ὁ (A), R. 1224, 8. 371. 

posthac, 17; posthac, 7; accent doubtful, 1. 
posthac before consonants 18, before vowels 
4, at vs. end 3. posthac as two words in 
MSS. 19; as one, 6. 


postid, 12 instances (in 8 places written 
as two words): Aul. 749, Cas. prol. 33, Cas. 
120, 130, Cist. 293, Poen. 144, R. 299, 
8. 86, Trin. 529, Truc. 421, 661, 762. 

postidea, Aul. 118, Cist. 784, S. 97, 
758,—written as two or as three words in 
MSS. 

poste, As. 915, Cist. 525, Men. 839, Mere. 
370, Most. 290, 8. 380, 383, 568, 623, True. 
910. 

postea, at vs. end, 34 instances ; pésted, 
med. vs., 4; pdste(a), med. vs. 7; text cor- 
rupt in Most. 744; total 46. Of these 46 
instances, 18 occur in questions. 

postibi, Cist. 620, Mil. 1418, Poen. 108, 
902, R. 600, 1263,—all 6 at verse or colon 
end (elision in Mil. 1418). This word is 
said to occur only in Plautus. 

postillac, Capt. 118 (?), Men. 685, 1117 (ἢ). 

postilla, Capt. 118 (2), Cas. 119, Cure. 
529, Men. 342, 1117 (!), Most. 141, Poen. 
467 (-4), 750, Ps. 298, 8, 529, Truc. 485. 

praéterea, 2 instances; praétere(a), 2; 
praetérea before consonants, 4, and in 
hiatus, 2 (Capt. 331 medial, Truc. 445). 

praeterhac, Men. 112, 725, Most. 75, R. 
1117, S. 345,—written as two words in 
Mss. 

propterea, Mil. 1257; préptere(a), 2 
instances ; proplérea, 6; proptére(a), 8; 
proptérea, in hiatus, Mil. 1325 (medial), 
and Cas. prol. 59; add Men. 977, metre 
uncertain (‘proplerea’ delendum, Leo),— 
total 20. 


VI.—Syncopr, ΔΡΟΓΌΡΕ, SYNIZEsIS, 
HARDENING. 


(a) Syncope :— 

extémpulé, at verse or colon end, 7 
instances ; so in MSS. 3 times (B. 968, Cist. 
572, Poen. 183); ertemplo in MSS. against 
metre, 4 times (Aul. 93, Cist. 96, Mil. 461, 
890). LHvtemplo, med. vs., 66 instances. 

manip|ullatim, Ps. 181. 

prosple|re, οὐ présperé, Ps. 574? (ana- 
paestic verse, cf. Mil. 1024) ; prdspére, cretic 
verse, Most. 754; présple|re or asyndeton, 
Am. 46314 Adj. préspéraé, E. 397, verb 

5 6 


prosperé Cas, 1005, prosperdbo, Pers, 263. 


i Ss 

similiter, Men. 146, adstmiliter, B. 951 ; 
but simaudter, Ps. 382, Nonius. 

ualide, 10 instances: Am. 1062, 1130, 
Mere. 42, 50, Mil. 852, Most. 974, Pers. 
427, Ps. 145, 364, R. 303 ; walde, Cist. 298, 
Mere. prol. 103, Ps. 344, Frag. 99, Neruo- 
laria. 

For syncope in compounds of worsus, see 
above, under IV, 2, b. 


4 

ἵ 

é 

d 
d 
ὁ 
. 
di 
45 
in 
po 
th 
as 
18 
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(6) Apocope :— 
With the exception of the statistics for 
forte, the figures in the following table are 


BEFORE CONSONANTS OR VOWELS. 


13 29 
inde and compounds 15 39 
unde and compounds 

except widique ......... 15 99 


dein, Am. 1008, B. 967. 

exinde, Cure. 363, Ps. 680, True. 82. 

exin, Most. 227; exim, E. 49, Poen. 
754, 

Jort’”, As. 794, Cure. 271; in Mil. 720 
either forte or fort’ will scan. [With forte 
we may group forte fortuna, B. 916, Mil. 
287 ; fortasse, before vowels 7, before con- 
sonants 13 times; fortassis, As. 493, B. 
671 ; fors fuat an, Ps. 432 (4). Forsitan is 
not Plautine, as is shown by the metre in 
Ps. 432.] 

proinde before a consonant, Am. 973, 
emended by Skutsch. 

Similarly, apocope is found with the 
words nempe and quippe; and probably in 
a few other words, in scattered instances. 

(ec) Synizesis :— 

antehac, always spondaic ; 20 instances, 
see above, under V. 

dehine, monosyllabic, 8 instances. 

dein, monosyllabic, Am. 1008, B. 967. 

deinde, dissyllabic, 15. 

deorsum, see above, under [V, 2, b. 

eadem, see above, under II, 4. 

praeut, monosyllabic, 6. 

proin, monosyllabic, 18 (19 ?—Cist. 488 in 
doubt. 

proinde, dissyllabie, 31. 


(4) Hardening :— 
divitités, cretic, Trin, 865 ; in R. 93 we get 
diitiis, the only instance any- 


5 6 
where of such seansion of the word. In R. 


1241 we find a similar adverb diitine, 
“~~. and in Mil. 503 the adjective 


΄ ΄ 


dititiniim, v H+ 4. 

nune tam, spondaic, is required in Aul. 
451, Capt. 266, E. 135, instead of nwnciam ; 
in Poen, 374, either form is metrically 
possible. Per contra, Leo has suggested 
that guid iam should perhaps be scanned 
as a tribrach, quididm; there are at least 
18 instances of guid iam. 

NO. CLII. VOL. XVII. 
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based on the collections given by Skutsch 
in his Forschungen, I, pp. 64 ff. 


BEFORE CONSONANTS ONLY. 


ind’ and compounds ............ 13 


VII.—Quantity, 


contra, Am. 217; elsewhere céntra or 
contr(a). In Ps. 156 ecéutrd m(e) ἐξ, contra 
4 


is a preposition, as also in Pers. 13, bis. 

fortuito, Δα]. 163. 

Jrustra: ne frustrd sis, Capt. 854, Men. 
692, Pers. 140, R. 969; ne tu frustra sis, 
Mere. 528, R. 1255; frustra sit, True. 
754,—all 7 at the end of vs. or colon. 
Frustra with the quantity of -« indetermin- 
ate, 15 irstances. 

hodie, Ps. 1071, very doubtful. 

ibidem, 20 instances; cbidem, B. 756, 
Cist. 529, Pers. 614, Ps. 923, R. 847, 5. 
756; tbidem, Ps. 1271 (bacchiae), R 396 
(iamb, septen. ). 

immo, with -d, at least 13 times. 

ita, with long-a possible but not probable 
in Am. 635, 1077, 1081, Aul. 69, Capt. 
372, Cas. 343, Cure. 667, Mil. 1356, Poen. 
566, True. 276. 

longitis, Men, 527; similarly R. 
1332, MSS. ; ociiis, Cure. 312 (at change of 
speaker, however); prids, Most. 326 (cretic 
vs. syllaba anceps ἢ) ; but sdtiis ést, Poen. 


5 6 
1337, Ps. 449. 
mdcumé, Mil. 1024 (anap.). 


prosperé? Ps, 574, see above, under 
Via. 
proterue, Am. 837; probably to be 


explained by the reading of D, propterwe ; 
cf. B. 612, propteruo, abl. mase. (BCD), 
Truc. 256 propterue (A). In R. 414, pro- 
térue, quantity indeterminate. 

somniculose, Am. 622, Capt. 227; οἵ, 
meticulosus, Am. 293, -sa, Most. 1101. 

statim, Am. 239, 276 (KE. 567 1), but the 
quantity is not indicated ; Nonius says that 
in the sense of standing one’s ground 
statim nas long -a-. 

ter, B. 1127, ef. terrunci, Capt. 477; 
quantity indeterminate in Pers. 153, Ps. 
705, 705 a. 

ne uliqguam as tribrach, 1,9. as two words, 

x 
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Capt. 586, Mil. 631, Poen. 199; in Mere. 
599 we may read either ne dtiquam huliris 
or neditiguam huius. Of the similar words 
neuter and cases and neutrubi, we get in all 
10 instances ; in all 14 places ne w- is per- 
missible (6 times without elision, 7 with), 
and in the above three places ne wtiguam is 
required. 


Forms. 


demus, True, 245 (BCD; demum A); 
demum before vowels, 17 instances (demus 
will prevent hiatus in Trin. 781) ; demum 
before consonants, 16. 

heri, 33 instances ; here, Mil. 59 (- 9), 
Pers. 108 (vs. end), R. 940, gloss (¥ »). 
Quantity of heri or here: ὦ -, τυ, 7; 
vz, 23. 

insanum magnum, B. 761: 7. bene, Mil. 
24, Most. 761; ἡ. bonam, Most. 908; 7. 
malum, Trin. 673; insanum ualde, Frag. 
99, Neruolaria, Nonius ; insane, Cure. 176. 

mage, before a, As. 66, Men, 386, Truc. 
177, 682, 887, 918; before e, Poen. 461, 
Trin. 1153; before 7, As. 394, Poen. 276. 

postriduo, Mil. 1082 ; postridie, Am. 256, 
B. 300, Mere. 104, Pers. 106, S. 122. 

praefi{ci|scint, As. 491; praefi|ci|sciné, 
R. 461. 

protinus, Capt. 510, Mil. 1193, Ps. 587 ; 
protinam, B. 374, Cas. 959, Cure. 363 
(protenam, Nonius), Pers. 680, Frag. 15, 
Astraba, Nonius,. 

sat, before est, 23; before other forms of 
esse, 6; before habeo and its forms, 8; 
before scio, 7; before other letters (a, ὦ, 6, 
h, 1, m, 8, t), 19 times,—total 63. 

sedulum, Frag. 41, Caecus, Charisius, 
sedulo, at vs. or colon end, 24; med. vs. 8. 

semu’, at vs. end, 10 times; med. vs., 
twice (Aul. 625, Mere. 788). 

simitu, before main caesura, 7 instances ; 
med. vs. 1 (Mere. 118); in bacchiac verse 
2 (Most. 792, Trin. 223); text corrupt, 
and in A only, 8. 590. = stmitu with cum 
and an ablative, 5 instances ; simitu alone, 6. 


dliquonde, Ps. 317 (A); alicunde alone is 
elsewhere attested, 7 instances (Cist. 135, 
aliquunde F). 

altrinséctis, at vs. end, Mere. 977, Mil. 
446, Ps. 862; diltrim sécus, Ps. 357; 


3 t 
altrinsects[es|t, or altrim secus ést?, R. 
3 3 2 3 


1158. 
cumprimis, Truc. 660, 


disperiti + Bis peristi, Most. 376 (ef. 
totus—potus, 8. 749) ; other puns involving 
adverbs, Pers. 103, Truc. 422. 

enumquam, Cist. $6, Men. 143, 925, R. 
987, 1117, Trin, 599, 

Negatives: hau, before m, 18; 8, 13; p, 
12; before 9 other consonants, 28,— 
total 71. 

nec=non: neclegere, Poen. 823 (B) ; else- 
where negl- in noun and verb, 7 instances. 

nec quoquim, Most. 562. 

nec recte, As. 155, 471, B. 119, 735, Most. 
240, Poen. 516, Ps. 1085. 

nec ullum, Trin, 282; probably to be 
restored in Capt. 104, Truc. 461. 

nec umguam, Truc. 231 ; neque wmquam, 
Poen, 231, Trin, 533 (probably no con- 
junctive force), Truc. 2401 

neque =non, Am. 279. 

nequedum, Cure. 57, Mil. 641, Ps. 624; 
nec dum, Ps. 730; nil dum, Ps. 957, 1028. 

ne=non: nefacere, Truc. 877 (re- BCD, 
ne- F); nefaceres, Ps, 437 (Ὁ). 

neparcunt, Most. 124 (B?D). 

ne utiquam, neuter, neutrubi, see above 
under 

neuis, at vs. end, 6; med. vs., Mere. 150, 
Poen. 1079, Trin. 328. 

neuolt, at vs. or colon end, 4; med. vs, 
Trin, 364. 

noenum, Aul. 64, B. 34. 

otiosse, Trin, 1077, but otiose Truc. 168 ; 
obnoxiosse, E. 695, vocative! Hybrid 
sucophantiose, Ps. 1211. 

pauaxillatim, 248, R. 929; pauaxillum, 
Cure. 176, Truc. 686; pausillisper, True. 
913 (-s- BCD) ; pausillu/um, B. 833 (-s- B'), 
R. 729 (-s- D). Similar interchange of s 
and αἰ in the adjectives pauwillus (6) and 
peuvillulus (7); total on the stem, 20, 

preimum, E. 600. 

puplicitus, Am. 161 (B) ; publicitus, Am. 
1027, B. 313, Pers. 509; publice, Mil. 102, 
Trin. 548; corrupted to pullice, 8. 491 (B), 
Trin. 1046 (B). 

quamueis, Mere. 687. 

quasi = quam si: Am. 1078, nec sécus est 
quasi st; Aul. 231, 16 me bés magis haid 
respicias gndtus quasi numqudm siém ; Cure. 
51, tam a mé pudicast quasi sorér mea sit ; 
Men. 1101, tém quasi me émeris argénto liber 
séruibé tibi; Mere. 1023, plus pérdet clam 
<qua>si praébuerit paldm ; Mil. 482, neque 
+ plus etirat quasi non séruitite<m> 
séruidt ; Ps. 641, mdyis erit solvitum quda{m|si 
ipst déderis; Trin. 265, b, perit 
qua|m|si saxd salidt ; Truc. 341, nemo magis 
respiciet.... qua{m|si <ab>hine ducéntos 
dnnos fierim mértuos. 

quein, Merc. 773, 775, 
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quor, 10, qur 21,—on authority of A or B, 
qur especially in Poen. (5) and Ps. (5) ; 
quur, Cure, 542 (BE), Poen. 1225 (B). . 

recens captum, Capt. 718; recens natum, 
Cist. 136; recens as adjective, As, 178, Ps. 
1126. 

seic, E. 521, Mere. 268, 785, 786. 

si[similem rem|i]pse, Am. prol. 73; cf. 
reapse, Camerarius in Truc. 815, and rem- 
psam, True. 864 (B). 

sublimen, Men. 992 (BF), 995 (BCF), 
1002 (BCD'F), 1052 (BF); sublimem, As. 
868, Mil. 1394. It would seem that -en is 
the correct form, and that the word is an 
adverb rather than an adjective. 

tam=tamen, in the phrase tam gratiast, 
Men. 387, Ps. 713, S. 472; ef. S. 41, Mil. 
1209, 1210. 

tamine, Mil. 628 (CD; tam me B); cf. 
Festus, 399, M. 

Tmesis, in various parts of speech: disque 
tulissent, Trin. 833 ; Ἄξιον. id factum Capt. 
709]; maleque dictis, B . 982; per pol saepe, 
Cas. 370; qua istaec pr opter, Am, 815, οἵ, 
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Ter. Hecyr. 364; guoi pol quomque, Pers, 210 ; 
super ili fuerit, Cure, 85 ; ubi fit quomque, 
B. 252. 

satis faciat, Am. 889; satis facit, As, 
437 ; fecisse satis, As. 437 ; fucturum satis, 
As. 497. 

tuatim, Am. 554, 

ubiquomque, Ps. 580, ubicumque, As. 110, 
Cas, 226; οἵ, B. 282. 

uno<se>, Most. 607, as if from wnosus, 
not from uniuorsus. 

utquomg<ue>, Poen. 754; utcumque, E. 
49. 

utrobique, Mil. 466. 

utrubi, S. 696, 750 bis. 

udlup est, 10 instances ; wolup ést, Am. 
958, 994, Poen. 1326; uolip, 3(As. 942, 
fectt ; Cas, 784, facite. . ων Men. 


677, sit uolip) ; metre doubtful Most. 


153, uolup, Total 17. 
ARTHUR WINFRED HopGMAN. 


Onto Srate UNIversity, CoLuMBus. 
March 21, 1909, 


REMARKS ON THE CURIS. 


For the first 453 verses of the Ciris we 
depend entirely upon four MSS of the 15th 
century : H, cod. Helmstadiensis 332, now 
at Wolfenbuettel ; A, Arundelianus 133 in 
the British Museum; R, Rehdigeranus s. 
1617; and L, Vaticanus 3255, written by 
the hand of Pomponius Laetus. Only from 
u. 454 to 541 do we possess an earlier 
authority. This is B, Bruxellensis miscel- 
laneus 10675, of the 12th century ; and it 
is not ouly the oldest MS but also, a very 
different thing, the best. The following 
are its chief services to the text : 458 fecisse 
for legisse, 469 eheu for secum heu, 481 wex- 
arier undis for uexauit et aegros, 511 flauo 
for saluo, 513 ili (Heinsius) for illis, 530 
damnata for iam nata or tam nacta, 533 ut 
in for utinam. But its superiority to the 
MSS of three centuries later is not so great 
as the sanguine might hope and the inex- 
perienced expect: it shares with them, for 
instance, the corruption widemus for nit- 
entum! in 524 and the interpolation of gue in 
506; and it is sometimes even inferior to 
one or two of them, as 525 resperserat aras 
rightly R, resperserat auras AL, respexerat 
auras HB. Of the other MSS, H is con- 


1 Or rubentis? Luu. xiii 37 ‘araeque rubenti’. 


siderably the best, A and R are nearly 
equal to one another and closely allied, L is 
much the worst. But still it is indispens- 
able. Grossly interpolated though it is,— 
45 primos for iuuenes, 57 contenta for infec- 
tata, 270 tribuunt nullo quod for tribuere 
nec ullo, and so on,—it nevertheless some- 
times agrees with H or with B in genuine 
readings where the other MSS are corrupt 
or interpolated,—98 age HL, agite AR, 384 
Cretes (tirst corrupted to eres)] crescat HL, 
crescant AR because of moenia, 528 haliae- 
etos ales| halietos ales B, aliethos ales L, helice 
sales AR, helicone sales H, 530 wero BL, ero 
HAR,—and it sometimes even is the sole 
preserver of the truth: 31 cocco 1., corco 
corr. in coco H, socco AR, 111 populator L, 
populato H, populata AR, 162 in tenera L, 
interea HAR, 323 es conata] est contata L, 
es cantanda HA, esca tentanda R, 427 fac- 
turum L, factorum H, fatorum AR. 


1—9. 


etsi me uario iactatum laudis amore 
irritaque expertum fallacis praemia uulgi 
Cecropius suauis expirans hortulus auras 
florentis uiridi sophiae complectitur 
umbra, 
x 2 


| 
] 
1 
ἢ 
! 
i 
ἃ 
i 
1 
1 
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mensque, αὖ quiret eo dignum sibi quaerere+ 
carmen, 5 

longe aliud studium atque alios accincta 
labores, 

altius.ad magni suspexsit sidera mundi 

et placitum paucis ausa est ascendere 
collem, 

non tamen absistam coeptum detexere 
munus. 


5 mensque ut quiret scripsi (mensque iam 
Heyne, wt mens quiret iam Buecheler apud 
Skutschium ‘aus Vergils Friihzeit’ p. 84), 
tum mea queret H, simillima ARL. 

7 suspexit Schrader, suspendit HAR, sus- 
pensi L, subtendit Sealiger, Cic. Tusc. i 82 
‘uideo te alte spectare et uelle in caelum 
migrare’ (Sillig), ciris 217 sq. ‘alte | sus- 
picit ad celsi nictantia sidera mundi.’! 

‘Although I have now devoted myself to 
philosophy and am planning a philosophical 
poem, I will yet complete this piece of verse 
which I have begun.’ It is clear that uu, 
1-8 are the protasis. and the apodosis begins 
with ‘non tamen’ in u. 9: most of the 
conjectures at u. 5 disregard this plain fact 
or else cripple the sentence with parenthe- 
ses, and Mr Ellis’ ‘dum mea auens ratio’ 
(dum Hertz, ratio Haupt), which does not, is 
out of court for another reason (etsi com- 
plectitur, dum ausa est, non absistam). 

mensqueutquiret = meus querit quiret, and 
<tum> mea queret made metre of it. For 
the past tense ‘quiret’ in dependence on 
the true perfects ‘suspexit’ and ‘ausa est’ 
compare 303 sqq. ‘alii fugisse ferunt et 
numen Aphaeae | uirginis adsignant, alii, 
quo notior esses, | Dictynnam dixere tuo de 
nomine lunam.’ ‘ quaerere’ stands for ‘ ad- 
quirere,’ ‘comparare.’ 

Verse 6, if it is sound, must mean ‘ cincta 
ad aliud studium atque ad alios labores’ 
with the accusatives governed by the pre- 
position in ‘accincta’: see Verg. Aen. xi 
486 ‘cingitur . . . in proelia Turnus,.’ And 
this is how Seruius interprets ‘accingier ’ 
in Aen. iv 493 ‘ magicas inuitam accingier 
artes.’ Those words are now generally and 
I think rightly explained otherwise, on the 
analogy of Aen. ii 509 sqq. ‘senior . . . in- 
utile ferrum | cingitur’; but our ‘accincta 
labores’, interpreted in this way, will make 
no sense : nemo labore laboremue accingitur, 
ut eo tamquam instrumento utatur ; accin- 
gimur labori, ad laborem, in laborem. The 
MS variants are atque alios HAR, aliosque 
L. I have said above that L is an inde- 
pendent witness : at 210, where the author 


1 alte Hertzberg, alti HAR, altwm L; celsi Scali- 
ger, celi uel cacli codd. 
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wrote arrectis, L gives arreptis and the 
other MSS erectis, each preserving half 
the truth; and here the common source of 
the two readings, I suspect, was que alios, 
that is 


longe aliud studium <in>que alios 
accincta labores, 


in having fallen out after -m. I do not 
write adque, both because it is very rare 
‘and because ‘ad’ follows in u. 7. ‘in’ is 
ἀπὸ κοινοῦ, Ouid. trist. i 8 39 sq. ‘scopulis 
. inque feris . . . iugis’, Hor. carm. iii 
25 2 ‘quae nemora aut quos agor in specus?’ 
Catull. 33 5 ‘exilium malasque in oras.’ 

If anyone would know the meaning of 
the word ἀκρισία, let him see what Mr Voll- 
mer has done to this passage in Rhein. 
Mus. vol. 55 pp. 523 sq. 


cum mens quaerit (eo dignum sibi quae- 
rere carmen 

longe aliud studium !) atque alios accincta 
labores 

altius ad magni suspendit sidera mundi. 


This he interprets ‘mens quaerit alios 
labores, non carmen lusura, atque hos 
labores accincta suspendit ad magni sidera 
mundi’; and he says that ‘labores sus- 
pendit ad sidera’ means ‘ naturam siderum 
et deorum comprendere conatur’; and with 
this he compires Horace’s ‘ suspendit picta 
uoltum mentemque tabella.’ It is whole- 
some, though dismal, that such things 
should appear in print ; and that they now 
appear in print so often is all the better for 
the rising generation. Take a simple youth 
with a spice of wit about him, show him a 
MS text containing the verse 


longe aliud studium atque alios accincta 
labores, 


then show him a conjectural emendation 
which makes this into 


longe aliud studium !) atque alios accincta 
labores, 


and it will give him a fright: teneros 
animos aliena obprobria saepe absterrent 
uitiis. 

66—68. 


ipse Crataein ait matrem; sed siue 
Crataeis 

siue illam monstro genuit grauena 
biformi, 

siue est neutra parens ... 


‘monstrum genuit grawedtichidna biformis’ 


ζ, 
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Haupt ; and Zchidna is evidently right, for 
Hyginus twice over has ‘ex Typhone et 
Echidna Scylla.’ But to alter the dative 
monstro... biformi is not only externally 
but internally improbable, since the words 
are a perfect description of Typhon, μεμιγ- 
μένην ἔχοντα φύσιν ἀνδρὸς καὶ θηρίου Apollod. 
bibl. i 6 8. Now echidna =edndna -- edna 
=dena; and since HAR bave grauena and 
L grandeua altered to gradeua, the archetype 
should seem to have had gradena: so it 
remains to account for gra. To write ‘ genuit 
nigra Echidna’ is forbidden by the metrical 
practice of this poet, so 1 conjecture 


siue illam monstro generauit Echidna 
biformi 
era 
and suppose that gra is the era of genwit. 


139—162. 


Tunonis magnae (cuius periuria diuae 

olim se meminere diu periura puellae 140 

non nulli liceat) uiolauerat inscia sedem, 

dum sacris operata deae lasciuit et extra 

procedit longe matrum comitumque 
cateruam, 

suspensam gaudens in corpore ludere 
uestem 

et tumidos agitante sinus aquilone 
relaxans, 145 

necdum etiam castos gustauerat ignis 
honores, 

necdum sollemni lympha perfusa sacer- 
dos 

pallentis foliis caput exornarat oliuae, 

cum lapsa e manibus fugit pila, quoque 
ea lapsa est 

procurrit uirgo, quod uti ne prodita ludo 150 

aureolam gracili soluisset corpore pal- 
lam | 

omnia, quae retinere gradum cursusque 
morari 

possent, o tecum uellem tunc, semper, 
haberes ! 

non umquam uiolata manu sacraria 
diuae 

iurando, infelix, nequiquam iura piasses. 15 

et si quis nocuisse tibi periuria credat 

causa pia est: timuit fratri te ostendere 
luno. 

at leuis ille deus, cui semper ad ulciscen- 
dum 

quaeritur ex omni uerborum iniuria 
dictu, 

aurea fulgenti depromens tela pharetra 160 

heu nimium teret nimium Tirynthia 
uisu 

uirginis in tenera defixerat omnia mente, 


οι 


149 gquogue Unger, cumque libri. ea lapsa 
est Maehly, velapsa est iam Heinsius, relupsae 
A, relapse HR, relaxve corr. in relasse L: 
at culex 343 most MSS have argo repetens 
for argoa petens, and at ciris 470 HR have 
aspicit for respicit. Both the introduction 
of quo and the removal of 7e seem necessary 
to the sense. 

151 aureolam scripsi, aurea iam libri, 
auratam Jacobs. This author is fond of 
diminutives: 3 hortulus, 138 paruulus, 
182 tabidulam, 251 frigidulam, 257 and 277 
nutricula, 348 frigidulos, 440 lectulus, 479 
paruula, 496 labella; and aureolus comes 
twice over in his favourite model Catullus. 

153 tune nescio quis, twa libri. tua is 
worse than superfluous, and tune is neces- 
sary if semper is to bedefended. In ‘uellem 
tune haberes atque adeo semper’ the exag- 
geration is naturally and_ inoffensively 
introduced : ‘uellem semper haberes’ stand- 
ing alone is almost ludicrously inconse- 
quent. 

159 dictu H, dicto ARL: the former is 
rightly defended by Mr Leo ‘de ciri car- 
mine coniectanea’ Goett. 1902 p, 12. 
‘uerborum dictu’ is every whit as good 
Latin as ‘obiectu laterum,’ 

These details being disposed of, what is 
this all about ? The commentators and critics 
complain that the passage is obscure, and 
they propose interpretations which to me 
are not merely obscure but unintelligible, 
and which I cannot even reconcile with the 
Latin of their several texts. 

It is evident that Scylla committed two 
offences: ‘uiolatio sedis Iunonis’ (141, 
154) and ‘periurium’ (156), The former 
is a simple matter enough, though some 
have contrived to misunderstand it; but 
what was the ‘ periurium’? and what was 
its connexion with the ‘uiolatio’? The 
answer seems to me quite certain, though 
the poet’s allusive style of narration prevents 
it from being quite obvious, The story is 
this. 

Seylla, playing about while a sacrifice to 
Juno was preparing, dropped a ball, and 
away it rolled. Woman, when seized by 
the wish to move rapidiy from one place to 
another, usually enjoys the advantage of a 
pause for reflexion while she picks up her 
skirts. But Seylla, as ill luck would have 
it, had picked up her skirts already (144) 
and unfastened her palla (151), so there 
was nothing to check her youthful impulse. 
She darted after the ball, which had rolled 
into the sanctuary, and in picking it up 
she touched with her hand (154 manu) 
some sacred thing. It all happened in a 
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moment, and the bystanders could not be 
sure whether Scylla had touched and pro- 
faned the sacraria or no. Scylla thereupon, 
to escape a scolding or some other punish- 
ment, took oath and swore that she had 
not ; and the affair passed off. 

But neither this sense nor any sense at 
all is conveyed in the sentence (154 sq.) 
‘non umquam iure (so Heinsius and most 
editors instead of the unintelligible iwra? 
of the MSS) iurando neyuiquam piasses 
sacraria manu uiolata.’ The condensed ex- 
pression, ‘non umquam piasses sacraria 
uiolata’ for ‘non umquam uiolasses sacraria 
eamque uiolationem piasses,’ is quite right 
and good; but the meaning? Who has 
ever heard of such a proceding as ‘ piare 
sacrarii uiolationem iure iurando?’ Perjury 
is a pretty sort of piatio; and this is an 
original young woman, who expects to atone 
for a trespass by committing a crime. It 
would be absurd enough to swear a false 
oath in hopes of deceiving the goddess ; but 
to swear it in hopes of propitiating her ...! 
No: we commit perjury to cheat man, not 
to please God ; and piasses is corrupt. 

Now in 154, where HRL have umquam, 
A has numquam. In the same verse all 
editors take the manu of L instead of the 
manus of HAR, and similarly I take this 
numquam and write 


non, numquam uiolata manu sacraria diuae 
iurando, infelix, nequiquam peiiuras- 
ses, 


pei-iura-sses =tura piesses: compare for in- 
stance Germ. phaen. 143 prior-a te-net cor- 
rupted to ale prior nec. The spelling 
peiiurum is preserved in the Ambrosian 
palimpsest at Plaut. Pseud. 974 and seems 
to be indicated here. ‘non, iurando te num- 
quam uiolasse sacraria, peiiurasses, quod 
nequiquam fecisti.’ This author deals much 
in σπονδειάζοντες, and at 474 he has appro- 
priated the heaviest verse he could find in 
Virgil, Nereidum matri et Neptuno Aegaeo. 
Here, in telling how ‘lapsa e manibus fugit 
pila,’ he naturally bethought himself of what 
his other pattern Catullus had written in 
65 19 sqq. ‘ ut missum sponsi furtiuo munere 
malum | procurrit casto uirginis e gremio, | 
quod miserae oblitae molli sub  ueste 
locatum, | dum aduentu matris _ prosilit, 
excutitur ; | atgue illud prono praeceps 
agitur decursu, | huic manat tristi conscius 
ore rubor’; and it occurred to him that 


1 Sillig’s wrendo...tura for iwrando...iura cannot 
be right, but the conjecture shows that he had spent 
more thought upon the verses than those who rebuke 
him for making it. 
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while he was about it he might as weil take 
one step more and emulate the majesty of 
116 3 qua te lenirem nobis neu conarere. 

Next we come to the no less debated 
verses 156 sq. ; and here I set aside for the 
moment the epithet pia, at which the editors 
are sore perplexed, and I consider only the 
main words of the sentence : ‘ si quis nocuisse 
tibi periuria credat, causa est.’ Who says 
such things as this? That ‘ periuria nocent 
periuris’ is believed by all god-fearing folk 
as a matter of course, and that Scylla after 
forswearing herself came to a bad end was 
notorious ; how then can he write ‘si quis 
credat, causa est,’ as if most people did not 
believe it, and as if anyone were seeking a 
cause for it? Then come the further 
questions: how can such a cause be pia! 
and what is the relevancy or even the mean- 
ing of ‘ timuit fratri te ostendere Iuno?’ 

The sense required is just the reverse, ‘si 
quis non nocuisse credat’ : 


et si quis nocuisse tibi periuria credat 


<illa nihil numenque [Iouis latuisse 
supremi, > 

causa pia est: timuit fratri te ostendere 
Tuno. 


That is ‘si quis credat non periuria sed 
solam sacrarii uiolationem tibi nocuisse, 
causa est, cur ita fuerit, et ea pietatis plena.’ 
Should anyone choose to believe that Scylla’s 
misfortunes were not caused by her perjury, 
and that her perjury went unpunished, there 
is a reason to account for it; and that 
reason is pia. Juno feared to bring Scylla’s 
perjury before Ζεὺς Ὅρκιος, to whom ven- 
geance on perjury belongs, because the 
beauty of the culprit and the notorious 
gallantry of the judge would be sure to brew 
mischief. And here the poet is struck by 
the happy thought that Juno was not only 
the wife but the sister of Jove ; and he gives 
the matter an ironical turn by putting 
Jratri in lieu of wiro and feigning that Juno’s 
motive was pietas in regard of her brother 
and not zelotypia in regard of her husband : 
her unwillingness to let Jove set eyes on 
Seylla proceeded, says he, from sisterly 
reasons, ‘causa pia.’ Accordingly the 
perjury was never punished by Jove ; only 
the spiteful and meddlesome Cupid thrust 
himself into the vacant judgment-seat. 

That a verse has been lost in like man- 
ner between 117 and 118 is made very 
probable by Mr Leo l.c. pp. 9 sq. I first 
tried to obtain the required negation in 156 
by dividing the letters anew, 


etsi quis nocuisse tibi periuria credat ! 
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and this has been proposed by Mr Buecheler 
in Rhein. Mus. vol. 57 p. 322. But ‘quis 
credat ?’ (i.e. nemo credat) goes much too 
far, for the belief that Scylla’s misfortunes 
arose from her perjury was natural and 
probably general; nor will u. 157 follow 
aptly upon this. Mr Buecheler seemingly 
takes ‘causa’ to be ‘causa quae tibi 
nocuit’ ; but what was the ‘ pia causa’ which 
in his opinion ‘nocuit Scyllae,’ and what he 
meins When he renders the passage by ‘re 
uera tamen non ob periurium Iuno te 
puniuit sed ut zelotypa,’ 1 cannot imagine. 
immo ut zelotypa de periurio te deferre 
timuit. 

In u. 161 the MSS vary thus: teret H, 
terret AR, tereti L; thirintia H, tyrynthia L, 
A, tiricia R; wisu HAR, tussu L. 
Tirynthia, which is clearly the tradition, 
seems to be undefended ; though we live in 
an age when we may expect to hear that 

means ‘uenenata’, because 
Hercules dipped his arrows in the hydra’s 
poison. Moreover if we keep Zirynthia, or 
indeed any other adjective agreeing with 
tela, we must alter usw; not indeed to 
Scaliger’s (celert) nisu, which is in- 
appropriate word, but rather to the missu of 
a friend of Schrader’s. They conjecture 
torrentia, ferientia, penetrantia and so on; 
but I doubt if Zirynthia really belongs to 
this verse at all: I suspect that it was a 
correction intended for u. 139 (twenty-two 
lines away, and therefore very likely level 
with u. 161 on the opposite page) and trans- 
ferred hither by mistake. In the senseless 
verses 139 sqq., 


Iunonis magnae (cuius periuria diuae 
olim se meminere diu periura puellae 
non nulli liceat) uiolauerat inscia sedem, 


she mention of periuria is unseasonable, 
since the matter now in hand is the ‘ uiolatio 
sedis’. piuria might have been written for 

tintia by a scribe whose eye had fallen on 
periura immediately below (so 534 munere B 
for sidere from muneve in 5383); and 
Tirynthia is an adjective closely connected 
with what 1 suspect to be the theme of this 
hitherto unexplained parenthesis. 

In reading of insult offered by a girl to 
Juno's temple, and of Juno’s vengeance on 
the insult, who does not remember an event 
Which happened at Tiryns? Bacchylides xi 
43 sqq. relates what befel the daughters of 
that city’s founder, and why : τὰς ἐξ ἐρατῶν 
ἐφύβησεν παγκρατὴς Ἥρα μελάθρων Προίτου, 
παραπλῆγι φρένας | καρτερᾷ ζεύξασ᾽ ἀνάγκᾳ" | 
παρθενίᾳ γὰρ ἔτι | ψυχᾷ κίον ἐς τέμενος | πορ- 


φυροζώνοιο θεᾶς" | φάσκον δὲ πολὺ σφέτερον | 
πλούτῳ προφέρειν πατέρα ξανθᾶς παρέδρου | 
σεμνοῦ Διὸς εὐρυβίᾳ. | ταῖσιν δὲ χολωσαμένα | 
στήθεσσι παλίντροπον ἔμβαλεν νόημα" | φεῦγον 
δ᾽ ὄρος ἐς τανίφυλλον, | σμερδαλέαν φωνὰν 
ἱεῖσαι, | Τιρύνθιον ἄστυ λιποῦσαι͵ καὶ θεοδμάτους 
ἀγυιάς : so for thirteen whole months, 92 sq., 
κατὰ δάσκιον ἀλύκταζον ὕλαν. Apollodorus 
bibl. ii 2 2 says on the authority of Acusilaus 
that ... διότι τὸ τῆς Ἥρας ξόανον 
ἐξηυτέλισαν: γενόμεναι δὲ ἐμμανεῖς ἐπλανῶντο 
ἀνὰ τὴν ᾿Αργείαν ἅπασαν. No better parallel 
to the case of Scylla could anywhere be 
found; and the writer of the ciris, who 
appropriates whole verses from Virgil’s 
sixth bucolic, would find the story there, 48 
‘ Proetides implerunt falsis mugitibus agros’. 
Now in αι. 141, instead of non nulli, L has 
nulli, which being unmetrical may be more 
genuine; and the parenthesis perhaps 
originally contained something like this, 


cuius Tirynthia diuae 
emissae (?) metuere (?) diu per rura 
puellae 
numen (?) Lynceae. * 


perrura and liceae (Pers. i 101 licet AB for 
lyncem) I think probable, the rest is tenta- 
tive, though nwm and nulli are like enough: 
metuere, which I adopt because Baehrens 
and Haupt proposed it before me, I think 
false, and should prefer ‘ob laesum latuere’ 
or something of the sort. The Proetides 
were Lynceus’ great-granddaughters : his 
great-great-grandson Perseus called 
Lyncides by Ovid met. iv 767. 

If we now return to u. 161 and enquire 
what word Jirynthia has there supplanted, 
evidently the invasion of 161 by a marginal 
correction designed for 139 will be best 
explained by supposing that both verses 
contained the word periuria. And periuria in 
161 will not only make sense but will enable 
us to retain uisu. For the teret or terret of 
the MSS Schrader’s friend proposed certo 
( =terte): this will give 

heu nimium certo, nimium, periuria uisu 

uirginis in tenera defixerat omnia mente. 


The repeated ‘nimium’ belongs to ‘certo’ : 
Verg. Aen. xi 841 ‘heu nimium, uirgo, 
nimium crudele luisti | supplicium’. For 
‘uisu defixerat’ see Stat. Ach, i 364 sqq. 
‘nec turba piarum | Scyriadum cessat nimio 
defigere wisu | uirginis ora nouae’, ii 90 544. 
‘erectumque genas oculisque uagantem 

null.que uirginei seruantem signa pudoris 

defigit comitique obliquo lumine monstrat’, 
silu. v 1 140 ‘domum, toruo quam non 
haec (Inuidia) Jumine jfigat. Scylia’s 
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perjury, though it escaped the vengeance of 
Jove, had been espied by Cupid. Thus the 
pluperfect tense of defixerat becomes strictly 
accurate: omnia, in my opinion, would be 
better away and should perhaps be impia, 
but ‘periuria. .. omnia’ is at any rate less 
strange than ‘tela...omnia’, which led 
Heinsius to propose defixit acumina. The 
elliptical method of narration, ‘ depromens 
tela pharetra’ in 160 and then ‘simul ac 
uenis hausit sitientibus ignem’ in 163, with 
the actual shooting of the arrow supplied by 
the reader’s imagination, is the same which 
he has already employed in relating Scylla’s 
offence. 
225—228, 


non tibi nequiquam uiridis per uiscera 
pallor 

aegrotas tenui suffundit sanguine uenas, 

nec leuis hoe faceret, neque enim pote, cura 
subegit, 

aut fallor; quod ut o potius, Rhamnusia, 
fallar. 


The construction in 227 is ‘subegit hoc 
faceret’, that is ‘subegit pallorem ut hoc 
faceret’, which may be defended by Ouid. 
met. iii 377 ‘nec sinit incipiat’. Mr Leo’s 
suggestion (1.6. p. 15) of a lacuna such as 
‘nec leuis hoc faceret, neque enim pote, 
<causa: medullis | fixa imis mentem mis- 
erae tibi> cura subegit’ may well be right, 
but I do not think it is necessary. 

In 228 quod ut o...fallar is Schrader’s 
emendation of quo duta.../fullor: the 
letters o and ὦ changed places, so let no one 
fancy that Baehrens’ quod ut « is an easier 
alteration. But what possesses Haupt and 
Ribbeck and Baehrens to write ‘haud 
fallor’ with L instead of keeping aut with 
HAR? It is as incoherent as the usual read- 
ing of Prop. iii 13 59-61 ‘utinam patriae 
sim uanus (werus rightly MSS, to be joined 
closely with patriae) haruspex...... certa 
loquor’. If a man says ‘certa loquor’ he 
cannot say ‘utinam si uanus’, though he 
may say essem ; and if a woman says ‘ haud 
fallor’ she cannot say ‘quod ut o potius 
fallar’ though she may say /allerer. The 
MS reading aut fallor, as well as the correc- 
tion quod ut o...fallar, is rendered certain 
by the parallel of Verg. Aen. x 630 sqq. 
“nunc mavet insontem grauis exitus, aut ego 
ueri | uana feror ; quod ut ὁ potius formi- 
dine falsa | ludar’. 


257. 


illa autem ‘quid me’, inquit ‘nutricula, 
torques !’ 
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Heinsius’ insertion of io after quid is an 
easy correction of the metre, but the inter- 
jection is not appropriate. Mr Leo p. 15 
says ‘quid poeta dederit uersu sequenti 
docent uerba guid tantum properas, sc licet 
quid <sic> me’; but the two verbs pro- 
peras and torques have no community or 
similarity of meaning, and there is no reason 
why they should be paired with similar 
adverbs. The sense lacks nothing: I sug- 
gest that me is a marginal explanation 
which has ousted a metrical word. 


illa autem ‘quid alumnam’, inquit ‘ nutri- 
cula, torques ?’ 


For the elision compare 28 ‘felices qui 
talem annum uidere diemque’ and 350 ‘et 
gelida uenientem ignem quatiebat ab Oeta’. 


283—292. 


uix haec ediderat, cum clade exterrita 
tristi 

intonsos multo deturpat puluere crines 

et grauiter questu Carme complorat 


anili. 285 

‘o mihi nunc iterum crudelis reddite 
Minos, 

o iterum nostrae Minos inimice senectae, 

semperne aut olim natae te propter 
eundem 

aut amor insanae luctum_portabit 
alumnae ἵ 

tene ego tam longe capta atque auecta 
nequiui, 290 

tam graue seruitium, tam duros passa 
labores, 

effugere? obsistam exitium crudele 


meorum. 


284 ‘intonsos crines’, of Scylla’s aged 
nurse! To call the poor thing dmbherbis 
would be far less ridiculous, for beards are 
much commoner among old ladies than 
cropped hair. Wakefield restored cnsontes, 
of which Ribbeck and Baehrens make no 
mention. See Prop. ii 4 3 ‘immeritos cor- 
rumpas dentibus ungues’, Hor, carm, i 17 
28 ‘scindat...immeritam uestem’, serm. 
ii 5 7 ‘immeritus laborat ... paries’. 

288 sq. semperne...portabit Bothe in- 
certa coniectura, semper... portauit libri. 

292 ought to have been corrected long 
ago. Write 


effugere, o bis iam exitium crudele me- 
orum ? 


Minos was the destruction first of Brito- 
martis and now of Scylla. 


at; 
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391—399, 


complures illam nymphae mirantur in 
undis, 

miratur pater Oceanus et candida 
Tethys 

et cupidas secum rapiens Galatea sor- 


ores ; 
illam etiam iunctis magnum quae pisci- 
bus aequor 394 
et glauco bipedum curru metitur equo- 
rum 
Leucothea paruusque dea cum matre 
Palaemon, 


illi etiam alternas sortiti uiuere luces, 397 

cara louis suboles, magnum louis 
incrementum, 

Tyndaridae niueos mirantur  uirginis 
artus, 


When editors print ‘//am for ili in 397 
and call it the conjecture of Heinsius, suam 
stultitiam Heinsio mendaciter adscribunt ; 
Heinsius never imagined ‘illam mirantur 
uirginis artus’ to be Latin, and he inserted 
an ef before niueos in 399. Certainly there 
is no defending the text as given above ; 
for illam etiam in 394 referring to Scylla, 
followed by ¢li etiam in 397 referring to the 
Tyndaridae, the one as object and the other 
as subject of the same verb mirantur in 
399, is either incredible slovenliness or 
incredible perversity. But no conjecture 
of ours is wanted: all is set right by L’s 
ila for wlam in 394. 


411—413. 


illa ego sum Nisi pollentis filia quondam, 
certatim ex omni petiit quam Graecia regno, 
qua curuus terras amplectitur Hellespontus, 


413 gua L, quam HAR. terras L, terris 
R, ὁ terris HA. amplectitur HAR, complec- 
titur L. 

Mr Leo pp. 17 sq. writes as follows: 
‘uersu 413 quid faciam nescio, nempe con- 
iectando ineptias  eflicere quales sunt 
“Graecia me petiit qua Hellespontus terras 
amplectitur(qua curuus terras)” uel “Graecia 
quam Hellespontus amplectitur me_petiit 
(quam curuus terris)” ineptum est.’ ‘This 
is a misapprehension which recurs in his 
commentary on culex 337 sq. ‘reddidit 
heu Graius poenas tibi, Troia, ruenti, | 
Hellespontiacis obiturus reddidit undis,’ 
where he says that ‘ Hellespontiacas undas 
cum Kuboicis commiscet.’ But Hellespontus 
in both places, as Heyne says at the one 
and Sillig at the other, means the Aegaean, 
as pontus Helles does in frag. trag. incert. 


Ribb.’ 55 (Sen. ep. 80 7), cited and explained 
by Mr Nairn C.R. xiii p. 436, ‘en impero 
Argis, regna mihi liquit Pelops, | qua ponto 
ab Helles atque ab Ionio mari | urgetur 
Isthmus,’ and in 92 (Cie. or. 163) ‘qua 
pontus Helles superat Tmolum ad Tauricos | 
tinis, frugifera et efferta arua Asiae tenet’ 
(that is, where the Aegean reaches past 
Lydia and right down to Lycia), Therefore 
‘Graecia, qua terras,’ etc. means ‘ Greece, 
from end to end of its eastern shores.’ The 
qua of the two fragments supports the qua 
... terras of Lagainst the quam... terris 
of R. I explain the variants thus: the 
archetype had δ 


‘qua curuus terras amplectitur Hellespontus, 


in one apograph the desired alteration com- 
plectitur was duly made, in another ¢ was 
mistaken for e and was then provided with 
a place and a construction. 

In 436, ‘non metus incendens potuit 
retinere deorum,’ Mr Leo p. 18 has the 
excellent correction inpendens. 


438—442. 


non mihi iam pingui sudabunt tempora 


myrrha, 

pronuba nec castos accendet pinus 
honores, 

nec Libys Assyrio sternetur lectulus 
ostro, 

magna queror: me ne illa quidem com- 
munis alumnam 441 


omnibus iniecta tellus tumulabit harena. 


441. Write ‘parua queror.’ This 
is the phrase used in such a case, where the 
speaker passes from a lighter to a weightier 
matter. Ouid. met. ii. 214 ‘ pabula canes- 
cunt, cum frondibus uritur arbor | materi- 
amque suo praebet seges arida damno. | 
parua queror: magnae pereunt cum moeni- 
bus urbes, art. ii 631 ‘nocturnis titulos 
inponimus actis, | atyue emitur magno nil 
nisi posse loqui |... parwa querov: tingunt 
quidam, quae uera negarent, | et nulli non se 
concubuisse ferunt.’ So also parua loquor 
Lue. ix 783, Stat. silu. iv 2 52, v 1 127, 3 
159, Claud. rapt. Pros. ii 294. 

Thus does an author suffer when a stupid 
scribe thinks himself clever. Tibull i 7 
39 sq. 


Bacchus et agricolae magno confecta labore 
pectora ¢tristitiae dissoluenda dedit. 


So the MSS. ‘ Muretus, Passeratius, Guie- 
tus, Heinsius, omnes malebant J/aetitiae’. 
But Heinsius and Muretus and the rest of 
them are dead and gone, and Tibullus is 
datus tristitiae dissoluendus. 
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I doubt however if this is what has 
happened at Eur. Here. 1351, where the 
MSS make Hercules say ἐγκαρτερήσω 6 av a- 
tov and the sense requires a noun of oppo- 
site meaning. Here βίοτον was proposed 
by Wecklein in 1877, by Arthur Palmer in 
1887, and by Wilamowitz in 1889, and 
after having been totally ignored on the 
first and the second occasion was lauded all 
over Europe on the third; but I suspect 
that the truth is Heimsoeth’s πότμον. 
The word πότμος can signify πότμος βίου, 
and does so in Soph. Ant. 83 τὸν σὸν ἐξόρθου 
πότμον, Where accordingly the Laurentian 
MS has πότμον yp. βίον. But it oftener 
signifies πότμος θανάτου and is usually so 
explained in the lexicons, Hesych. (Phot., 
Suid.) πότμον: μόρον, θάνατον, Zonar. πότμος" 
ὃ θάνατος, etym. magn. πότμος" μόρος, θάνα- 
tos; and here I think θάνατον is rather a 
mistaken gloss on πότμον than a deliberate 
alteration of βίοτον, because that type of 
error is much commoner than this. 


443—-446, 


men inter matres ancillarique maritas 

men alias inter famularum munere fungi, 

coniugis atque tuae, quaecumque erit illa, 
beatae 

non licuit grauidos penso deuoluere fusos ἵ 


448 ancillarique HR, ancillarumque A. 
maritas R, marinas HA. comites ancilla- 
rumque cateruas L interpolate. 

Ribbeck and Baehrens read ancillarisque 
with Sillig, but that is superficial: it in no 
way redeems the absurdity of dividing these 
slaves into (1) matres and (2) maritas, nor 
the folly of adding alias. Here is what the 
author wrote : 


men inter matres ancillarique mitratas 
men auias inter famularum munere 


that is ‘men ancillari munere inter matres 
mitratasque auias famularum fungi non 
licuit?’ ancillari (adj.) munere is ἀπὸ κοινοῦ 
like amor in 288 sq. above. Scylla says 
that she might have been set to spin among 
the aged slaves, the slaves who cannot hope 
to be concubines. The mitra is the custom- 
ary headgear of old women: Quid. fast. iv 
517 sq. ‘simularat anum, mitraque capillos 
| presserat’, met. xiv 654-6 ‘ picta redimi- 
tus tempora mitra... adsimulauit anum ’. 


530—537. 
huic uero miserae, quoniam damnata 


um 
iudicio natique et coniugis ante fuisset, 


530 
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infesti apposuit odium crudele parentis. 

namque ut in aetherio signorum munere 
praestans, 

unum quem duplici stellarum sidere 
uidi, 

Scorpios alternis clarum fugat Oriona, 535 

sic inter sese tristis haliaeetos iras 

et ciris memori seruant ad saecula fato. 


531. Scylla had no son; so Scaliger 
suggests that nati may be Jove’s son Cupid, 
and coniugis Jove’s wife Juno. But then 
parentis will be Jove’s father Saturn, and 
what will deorum be? The only two gods 
who appear to have condemned Scylla are 
Juno and Cupid ; and if Juno is signified by 
coniugis and Cupid by nati there is nothing 
left for deoruwm to signify. So this is a 
blind alley, and we must retrace our steps 
and start anew: parentis is Seylla’s father 
Nisus, therefore coniugis is Minos, Scylla’s 
betrothed, and nati is corrupt. If it stands 
for a substantive, nothing but Sillig’s 
patriae (though the patria had expressed no 
iwlicium) is possible, and this is too violent 
a change; probably therefore it was an 
epithet of contugis. The easiest alteration is 
tratt, but this adjective is beside the mark ; 
so I prefer 

quoniam damnata deorum 


iudicio pactique ea coniugis ante 
fuisset. 
pacti is the conjecture of Mr Ellis. See 


530 damnata B, iam nata HL, tam nacta 
AR, 537 fato BL, facto AR, facta H, 427 
JSacturam L, factorum H, fatorum AR. 

533. Scaliger. says on 534 ‘non nihil et 
in hoc et praecedente uersiculo deprauatum 
est quod ego sanare non potui.’ “ praestans 
in munere’ is not Latin for ‘ praestans 
munere,’ and ‘aetherium signorum munus’ 
is no name for anything. What the verse 
must mean there is no doubt : the Scorpion 
is the largest constellation in the zodiac, 
Ouid. met. ii 197 ‘porrigit in spatium sig- 
norum membra duorum.’ ‘The sense of ‘ the 
largest’ is given by ‘ praestans’: ‘in the 
zodiac ’ is 


in aetherio signorum limite. 


limite mistaken for mute See Lue. vii 363 
‘signiferi conprensum limite caeli,’ Quid. 
met. ii 130 ‘sectus in obliguum est lato 
curuamine limes,’ Auien. Arat. 714 sq. 
‘limite... Hyperionio,’ Lue. ix 532 and 
Manil. iii 167 ‘orbis signorum,’ Manil. iii 
334 ‘ balteus signorum,’ ii 273, iii 225, 318 
‘circulus signorum.’ 

534. uidi! as if this worthy versewright 
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kept the starry heavens in a cupboard at 
home and observed the zodiac through the 
keyhole. Aratus himself never assumes 
such airs. And what is duplex stellarum 
sidus'? and what is uidere aliquem duplici 
sidere? The Juntine removes these two 
last offences by the conjecture ‘ duplici 
stellatum sidere’: the first is not even 
noticed, except that Scaliger, as I have said, 
declared the verse corrupt and not yet 
healed. Write 


unum quem duplici stellarunt sidere 

diui, 
‘whom alone the gods have set in heaven 
with a double constellation.’ This verb, 
καταστερίζω, occurs nowhere else in any 
good author, only the participle s¢te//atus, as 
1 Sillig joins unum stellarum, but the Seorpion is 


not a stella, he is a sidus or signwm containing 19 
stellae. 
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at Cie. Tuse. v 8 ‘stellatus Cepheus cum 
uxore’; but just so, though auratus is 
common, the verb euro occurs only in Manil. 
iv 515 ‘cum uitreum findens awrauit uellere 
pontum.’ 

I have disregarded the munerve which B 
offers instead of sidere, because it is evidently 
a mere repetition from u. 533. The same 
mistake is found in the best MSS of Germ. 
phaen. 91 sq. 


seu Bacchi ob munera caesus 
Icarus ereptam pensauit sidere uitam, 


sidere Z, munera and munere Ὁ. But lest 
anyone should still try to make something 
of ‘duplici stellarum munere,’ let me further 
remark that the words are false: the 
Scorpion has fewer stars than several other 
signs of the zodiac. 

A. E. Housman. 


ON ALBINOVANUS PEDO Vv. 


Iam pridem post terga diem solemque re- 
lictum, 

iam pridem notis extorres finibus orbis, 

per non concessas audaces ire tenebras 

ad rerum metas extremaque litora mundi ; 

nune illum pigris immania monstra sub 
undis 

qui ferat Oceaum, qui saevas undique pis- 

. tris 

aequoreosque canes, ratibus consurgere pren- 

sis. 


The fact that no principal verb stands in 
these lines, which open the selection from 
Albinovanus Pedo in Seneca Suas, I 15, 
has given rise to several conjectures. As 
they stand the verbs redictum and consurgere 
are infinitives, but yet not historical intini- 
tives, for the subjects diem solemque and 
Oceanum are accusatives. 

The change of relictum to relincunt, 
which was proposed by M. Haupt and was 
accepted by Kiessling, while bringing the 
first four lines into a form readily compre- 
hensible, leaves Oceanum ... consurgere un- 
relieved. Such an alteration also violates 
the principle that scribes in making changes 
tend to displace that which is hard to un- 
derstand with that which is more readily 
understood. 

The change of tam pridem, v. 2, to camque 
vident, proposed by Gertz and adopted by 


1-7 APUD SEN. SUAS. I 15. 


Miiller, has more to commend it. A scribe 
might readily have copied the tam pridem 
of the first line for the metrically equiva- 
lent iamque vident of the second. With 
this reading the sentence structure becomes 
clear: vident governs an indirect discourse 
consisting of two parts, diem solemque re- 
lictum, and Oceanum ... consurgere, separated 
by the parenthetical adjectival phrases notis 

εν orbie and per... mundi. On the other 
hand the temporal adverbs now give great 
trouble. If a comma is placed after vident 
and nothing after redictum, as in the edition 
of Miiller, we have iam pridem. . . iamque, 
in which the -gue can connect only the 
iam pridem and the iam; and the sense 
must be, ‘They have long been seeing 
and are now seeing,’ ete., and v. 5 nune 
(se. vident) ‘now they see the Ocean,’ ete. 
But such a combination as iam pridem... 
tamque is remarkable, to say the least, and 
the thought thus expressed is too clumsy to 
be regarded as that intended to be conveyed 
by the poet. 

If we place a comma after vident, as 
before, and insert one also after velictum, 
the postposition of vident becomes very 
awkward, and the tam of iamque vident 
would be repeated, not merely strengthened, 
by nune, v. 5; for the combination tam 
nune does not admit separation, at least 
ordinarily, and such a case as he present 
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one would be out of the question. If a 
comma is placed after relictum, and none 
after vident, then we are compelled, after 
admitting the remarkable postposition of 
vident, to find an indirect discourse in 
vv. 2-4. The only infinitive is ire, the 
subject of which would manifestly be the 
same as the subject of vident. Such a 
construction as this, vident ire, with se as 
omitted subject of ire, is unusual, and the 
sense would hardly be appropriate. 

There is a slight possibility that consw- 
gere is an exclamatory infinitive: if so, vv. 
5-7 are complete in themselves. Then 
we are under the necessity of bringing vv. 
1-4 into an acceptable shape. But neither 
relincunt v. 1 nor iamque vident v. 2 is free 
from objection, as we have seen. Moreover, 
an exclamatory infinitive expresses indigna- 
tion (Schmalz, Lat. Syntax* § 161), or ὁ scorn, 
indignation, or regret,’ (Bennett, Lat. Gram. 
§ 334), or ‘ surprise, incredulity, disapproval, 
or lamentation ’ (Lane, Lat. Gram. ὃ 2216), 
and no one of these feelings is appropriate 
to the sentence under consideration. 

To my mind we must, in attempting to 
restore this passage, proceed on the follow- 
ing suppositions: (1) A verb such as vident 
is needed to give the sense of vv. 5-7, and 
will be appropriate to v. 1. (2) The 
iam pridem of the second line goes with 
extorres—‘ exiles this long while from the 
known bounds of the world.’ (3) Audaces 
ire, an adjective with complementary infini- 
tive, is the nucleus around which vv. 3 sq. 
are grouped. (4) The need felt for some 
such verb as vident shows that extorres and 
audaces are nominatives qualifying the sub- 
ject of that verb. 

For these reasons any alterations in vv. 
2-4 are of exceedingly questionable cha- 
racter. Any insertion of vident in vv. 5-7 
leaves v. 1 unexplained, and there is hardly 
any place for it there at any rate. A change 
therefore if made must be in the first line. 
Here iamque vident may be read for iam 
pridem quite as well as in the second line. 
The -que of camgue would then connect with 
something preceding, not included in the 
extract ; this is no violent supposition, for 
the passage is manifestly not the opening 
of the poem. 

With this reading, and only with this 
reading, do the temporal adverbs become 
clear in meaning. /am v. 1 and nune v. 5 
correspond to each other, going respectively 
with vident...vrelictum and (vident)... 
consurgere, and denoting a present state. 
Jam pridem ν. 2 shows that the ertorres has 
already been applicable to the bold adven- 


turers for some time ; the audaces, unquali- 
fied by any temporal expression, denotes 
their permanent frame of mind. 

What now is the evidence of the manu- 
scripts? All agree upon iam pridem vy. | 
and upon relictum, but in the second line 
there is no such consensus of opinion. A 
reads iam quidam, metrically correct but 
making no sense. B and V read iam 
quidem, correct neither in metre nor in 
sense. Ὁ (S of Kiessling) and + (the 
corrector of T,=Ta of Kiessling) read iam 
pridem according to the latest collation, 
that of Miiller (though Kiessling on the 
authority of his own collation pronounces 
them to read tam quidem). We must 
remember that A, B and V are derived 
from a common source (C), and that D and 
τ seem to represent another tradition. The 
variations in the reading may have arisen 
in this way: iam pridem was quite early 
copied into the first line from the second. 
Then in an attempt to dissimilate the 
identical expressions with which the two 
lines began, tam pridem v. 2 became 
changed in C to tam quidem, which 
remained in B and V, but was farther 
altered to tam quidam in A. -In D andr 
however the original iam pridem v. 2 per- 
sisted. 

I would therefore read the passage as 
follows : 


Iamque vident post terga diem solemque 
relictum, 

iam pridem notis extorres finibus orbis, 

per non concessas audaces ire tenebras 

ad rerum metas extremaque litora mundi ; 

nunc illum pigris immania monstra sub 
undis 

qui ferat Oceanum, qui saevas undique 
pistris 

aequoreosque canes, ratibus consurgere 
prensis. 


‘And now they see the daylight and the 
sun left far behind them, they who have 
this long while been exiles from the known 
bounds of the earth, in their boldness to go 
through the darkness through which pass- 
age has never yet been granted, to the 
limits of all that is and to the farthest 
shores of the world; now they see that 
Ocean, which bears beneath its lazily mov- 
ing swells immense monsters, fierce sharks 
and sea-hounds in all directions, heave to 
and fro holding the ships firmly in its 
grasp.’ 
Rotanp (ὦ, Kent. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ὧδε δ — | 


( 
( 
( 
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QUANDO-QUIDEM ox QUANDO-QUIDEM? 


Our various lexica and other works of 
reference, aS even a cursory glance will 
suffice to reveal, show a great difference of 
statement in regard to the quantity of the 
o in quando-quidem. I here present the 
results of an examination into the usage of 
the authors in this respect. 

Beginning with Plautus, we find that 
there according to Scherer (Studemund, 
Studien ii, p. 137 ff.) the state of things is 
as follows : ‘quandéquidem ... pronuntiatur 
ita, ut o producatur duobus locis Stich. 559 
et 485, ceteris omnibus ὁ corripitur et aut 
quinddquidém aut quandoquidem pronun- 
tiatur.’ He then cites the attempts which 
Spengel and Ritschl made to avoid this 
double mode of pronunciation,—the former 
scholar by reading -guidem as a monosyllable, 
qudem, and the latter, by substituting 
quando equidem for quando-quidem, And 
finally he gives his own explanation of the 
varying quantity: that originally the pro- 
nunciation was guandd quidem, and 
gradually by the juxtaposition of the two 
words, it came to be gudndéquidem and 
quandéquidem.! Now the ten places in 
Plautus where qwéndo-quidem occurs, 
(omitting Pers. 641, where the text is 
doubtful, and guando-quidem not read at all 
by Goetz and Schoell or by Leo) are 
these ? :— 


Men. 1024: 


Liberem ego te? | Vérum : quanddquil- 
d(em)éré, ἐδ servavi. Quid est! 


Mere. 171: 
Quanddquidém mihi | stipplicandum sér- 
volo vided meo. 


or: Quandd, quidém mihi |... ete., as we 
may also scan it.* 


1 Cf. Skutsch, Latein. Gram. i. p. 9, ἢ. 2. 

2 Text of Goetz and Schoell. 

8 It may perhaps be objected that in this case and 
two others, by reading quandé quidem we bring the 
ictus on an unusualsplace,—the first syllable of qui- 
dem. Luchs, indeed, (Comm. pros. Plaut., Erlangen, 
1883-4), has found that after the pronouns this ac- 
centuation occurs only in anapests and in the first 
foot of iambic verses, But it cannot be said that 
this principle applies to the case in hand; and, 
moreover, quidem does occur: e.g. Mil. 259, Et\® 
quidem ego 1282, Ornaut? quidem|; Mere. 
1000, Et\> quidem ego|; Asin. 645, Ego νύ το et 
quid(em). And it may be read, ¢.g., Epid. 638 ; 


Mil. 353; Poen. 513; Pseud. 1186; Trin. 611, 851 ; 
Stich. 260, 


Merc. 180; 


Elo quar quandéquidém me oras.| 
pater—Quid méus pater ? 


or: Eloquar quando quidém ... 
Mere. 618 : 


Pérge, excrucia, cirnufex, quan/déqui- 
d(em) ὅο cepis ti semel. 


ete. 


d(em) Secepis ti. . 
Mere. 933: 


in (Cyprum recta, quan diquidém | 
patér mi h(i) exilitim parat? 


Stich. 483 : 


Quandé quidém | tu ad mé non vis 
promittere. 


Stich. 559 : 


Heércle qui aequom pdstulabat ille senex 
quan do qui dém.° 


Trin. 352 : 


Quanddqui dem née | tibi bene esse pite 
pati neque alteri. 


or: Quandd quidtm née |... . 
Trin, 991 : 


At etiam maledicis? Immo | salvos, 
quanddqui d(em) advénis, 
quando | quid(em) advé nis. 
Truc. 559 : 


Quandéqui d(em) ipsiis) perditum s<e> 
it, secreto hércle equidem illum adit- 
tabo, 


or: Quando quid(em) ipsiis δ 


In all these lines except Stich. 483 and 
559, Scherer (id. p. 138) would sean 6,7 


+ Since this scansion places a dactyl before the 
diaeresis it is perhaps less probable. 

5 Whatever be true of other cases, especially those 
(in later writers) where the o is indubitably short— 
whether one should then regard the quando-quidem 
as a real compound, or merely a word group with a 
single accent,—in these two places in the Stichus, 
where the o is certainly long, the two words should 
be written separately. 

8 Of. Bacch. 1160 for tpsiis ; Klotz, Metrik, p. 218. 
(Klotz’s emendation does not affect quando.) 

7 Jn the two cases mentioned Scherer believes that 
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Lindsay, too, (L. L. p. 608 fin.) speaks of 
Trin. 991 as an example of ‘ the scansion 
guandéquidem found as early as Plaut.,’ 
though ‘some would scan guanddéc’dem,’ 
But in these places (with the exception of 
Men. 1024, where o seems indubitably short), 
we may, as is indicated above, apply the 
law of iamb‘e shortening to the quidem or 
the word which follows it, and thus, assum- 
ing that the two words quando and quidem 
have not yet become one,! we may read in 
each case quandé.” Of course, to assume 
this point begs the question, but so, also, 
does the opposite assumption, and we must 
therefore state the facts in regard to 
Plautus thus : guandé quidem occurs twice ; ὃ 
quandéquidem once, and quando-quidem 
seven times. 

In Terence the situation is similar: 
Scherer, it is true, remarks: ‘Terenti 
aetate cum illa compositio perfecta et abso- 
luta esset, in Terenti versibus constanter et 
quandiquidem et quandéquidem pronuntia- 
tur.’ But by the same rule, we may read 
Terence thus (Dziatzko’s text) : 


Ad. 640: 
quandoquidem hoc nim'quam mi fpse 
voluit dicere. 


or: quando, quidem hic nim'quam 


Ad. 956 : 
Quid istic? dabitur | quanddquidem hic 
volt. | Gatideo— | 
. | quindo quidem 


hie volt | ° 

And, 481: 

Deos quacso ut sit supérstes, quan ἀὔ- 

quidem ipjsest in genid bono, 

quidem {pjsest in'genid . . . 
the force of the ictus kept the 6 long, and he cites 
the early date of the Stichus (200 B.c.) as substanti- 
ation for this, although in his opinion, of course, 
even with the ictus, the 6 did not continue to hold 
its quantity down to the time of Plautus’s death. 

1 This is in accorl with the rule ordinarily laid 
down : e.g. Klotz, p. 41, fin. 

2 To present fairly both sides of the case, it should 
perhaps be noted that even on the assumption that 
quando and quidem are separate words, it is still 
possible to read quandd in all the doubtful lines. 
The same statement applies to all the cases in 
Terence. 

3 Miiller’s conjecture for Rud. 1182 (see Plaut. 
Pros. p. 587) also has to be scanned quandé-quidem 
to avoid hiatus. 

4 P. 139; cf. Fairclough, Andr. Introd. § 53 fin. 

§ For quidem οἵ. Ad. 293: Pol is 5 quidem iam 
hic]; 469 | 3 nam hoe quidem! ; Andr. 803 % Nos 
quidem | ; Haut, 707 .5 tu quidem illum, 
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And. 608 : 
Mi dbtigisse! quanddquidem tam in ¢rs 
tam nulli edosili sum. 
νει. ς | quand6, quidém tam inlérs 
Eun. 374 : 
Quandéqui dem illa'rum néque te quis- 
quam novit neque scit qui sies. 
or: Quando, quidem illajrum. . . 
Hec. 492: 
Quandéquidem illam 4 me distrahit | ne- 
céssitas 
or: Quando quidem illam 4| 


Heaut. 1064 : 
fmmo, quanddquijdém ducendast | égo- 
met habeo proépeinodum, 
or: Immo, quando) quidém ducendast | 


Phor. 405 : 
Quandéquidem solus régnas et soli 
licet, 
or: Quandé, quidém solus . . . ete. 


That is, in every case of guando-quidem in 
Terence there is room for doubt upon the 
quantity of the o.® 

From Turpilius we have (128) 7 

Quandoquidem νο οἱ céndemnata est. 
or: Quando quidém voti 

Trag. Frag. Inc. 113 (Ribb.) : 

Quandiquidem is se! circumuestit dic- 
tis saepit sédulo, 
or: Quandd, quidem isse) . . . 

Lucilius 26, 66 (M.): 

Quanddquidem re'pérti® magnis cdnbi- 
bonum ex cdpiis, 
or: Quaéndd quidém re'pérti 
Phaedrus 3, 10, 52: 
Quandéquidem et illi péccant quos 
minimé putes, 
or possibly, 
Quando quidem et illi® 

ὁ Except in the cases of Plautus and Terence and 
two or three other authors, I have thought it scarcely 
advisable to try to make my collections of instances 
exhaustive by reading the authors through, but I 
have simply used the best indices obtainable. 

7 In Turpilius 158, Scherer (p. 143) suggests 
quandéquidem for quando, équidem. Equally well 
quandé quidem. 

8 Or, Quandoquidem res| périit (L.). 


® Phaedrus’s metrical usage supports the former 
(v. Hayley, Lane’s Gram. 2595), 
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Thus far, then, we have 19 cases where 6 
may be read, two with 6, and one with 5. 
The uncertainty of quantity is, at least, 
striking.—Lucretius, whose evidence upon 
this point has been scarcely ever alluded to, 
uses quandoquidem 23 times, always with 6: 
1, 296, 587; 2, 969, 980, 1087, 1141 ; 3, 457, 
471, 557, 831; 4, 100, 166, 346, 393, 1225; 
5, 145, 582, 586, 1133; 6, 47, 492, 958, 
1035.1 Catullus has quandéquidem twice : 
33,6; 101, 5. Virgil always has 6: four 
times, Ecl. 3, 55 ; Aen. 7, 547; 10, 105; 11, 
587; and so the Ciris, 323. Ovid has 
quandiquidem in Met. 5, 93; 9, 115; 12, 
485; and Manilius in 1, 599, and Germani- 
cus in Progn. Frag. iv, 137. The 6 short 
is likewise found in Juvenal, (three times : 
1, 112; 10, 146; 13, 129), in Prudentius, 
(three times: Peristeph. 6, 5; Apoth. 69; 
181)and in all probability in an inscription 
(Biicheler, Anth. Lat. 1764).? 

Beginning, then, with the age of Lucretius, 
but omitting Phaedrus, we have in poetry 
at least 42 instances of the use of quandé- 
quidem, always with 6. It may be noted 
that many of these occurrences are not 
absolute proof in themselves of short 5, for 
although, in all probability, no one would 
be disposed to advocate it, yet the word 
could often be read quanddqu’dem ( -- -- — ) 
The requirement, however, of a dactyl in 
Luer, 1, 587 (fifth foot) and Catull. 33, 6 
(second foot of Phalaecean verse), decides 
the point beyond question. 

Now quando alone,’ in all places where 
the quantity can be told, seems always to 
have 6 long until Germanicus.! This is, of 
course, as one would expect, in view of the 
fact that the wholesale shortening of final 6 
did not begin until the Silver Age. The 
long o occurs in Liv. Andron. ap, Gell. 
3, 16, 11 (if the Saturnian be read quantita- 
tively) ; in Plautus 20 times, (with 89 cases 
where it is elided, and 41 where it is inde- 

. terminate, partly from its position in the 
verse, and partly from the corruption of 
the text); in Ennius, twice (and once 
doubtful) ; in Terence, twice (and 15 times 
elided, 6 times doubtful) ;° in Lucretius, 


1 From Reichenhart, Die Conjunctionen bei Lucr., 


, 

‘quadnddqui dém citi ws | fata ἀ0[].᾿ Cf. Biicheler’s 
note. 

3 Si-quando (with ne quando) and ecquando 1 treat 
separately below. 

4 On Plaut. Stich. 723, see Scherer, 7b. p. 114. 
The lists which follow make no pretence of including 
all the occurrences of quando and its compounds in 
Latin poetry. 

5 Klotz, Altrém. Metrik, p. 52, says: ‘...bei 
Plautus und Terenz einzelne Endsilben ancipites 
sind, wie guandé...,’ a statement that is misleading, 
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once (with 8 cases of elision, and two 
of syllaba anceps); in Virgil, once (and 
9 times elided, 3 times in syllaba anceps) ; 
in Horace, 4 times (5 elided, and 3 in 
syllaba anceps); in Propertius, 3 times ; 
in Manilius, 5 times (apparently; each 
time with -gue attached) and 3 times 
elided ; in Phaedrus, Lucan, and Silius 
Italicus, once each (and in each once 
elided) ; in Valerius Flaccus, 3 times (and 3 
times elided), But in Germanicus (Arati 
Phaen. 14) it is short ; in Statius, short ὃ 
times, long once (and elided 5 times, and in 
syllaba anceps once); in Martial, short 14 
times (elided 3 times, in sy/laba anceps 
once) ; in Juvenal, short 8 times, (elided 
9 times, sy/laba anceps 3). Terentianus 
Maurus has many times 6 short, once at 
least 6 long. Naevius, Pacuvius, Caecilius, 
Titinius, Tarpilius, Lucilius, Novius, Pom- 
ponius, Publilius Syrus, Ovid, Persius, and 
‘Florus’ (P.L. M. LV, 415, 1) use the word, 
and it occurs once in the Catonis Disticha, 
but, in the examples I have found, without 
indication in regard to the quantity of the o. 
In si-qguando, where the quando is used as 
an enclitic,® and in the less frequent ne 
quando, the 6 retains its length quite as 
late as in guando alone. My statistics are 
these :? Terence, elided four times (and 
similarly ne quando elidel once) ; Lucilius, 
Catullus, and Tibullus, long once each, (and 
elided in ‘Tibullus’s’ Panegyric once) ; 
Virgil, long 10 times (and once long in the 
Moretum) and elided 5 times ; Propertius, 
long 4 times ; Ovid, long three times (with 
ne quando, long once); Phiedrus, once 
elided ; Calpurnius, long 4 times; Valerius 
Flaccus, long once ; but in Statius, once long, 
three times short (and three times elided) ; 
in Martial, once long, twice short, and twice 
doubtful ; and in Juvenal four times short ; 
in Terentianus Maurus, once at least long, 
as well as several times short. Harpers’ 
Dictionary and Lewis mark 6 long in this 
case, Georges gives ‘ st quando’ merely. 
Ecquando occurs once each in Propertius 
and in the Priapea, both times with 6 long. 
Lewis here marks ὃ long; Harpers’ and 
Georges’ Dictionaries do not mark the o. 
The marking 6 would doubtless be correct 
though I have found no case of 6 short. 
Aliquando fares much the same way as 


inasmuch as a sure case of guandd does not occur. 
Kiihner’s statement (Gr. i. § 15, 8):—‘ bei Dichtern 
der nachaugusteischen Zeit...quandd, aliquands (vor- 
her iiberall mit -6)’—though incomplete, is prefer- 


able. 

ὁ Cf. Wackernagel, Zid. Forsch. 1, 414. 

7 In Plaut. Stich. 201, A gives si quando, but this 
is not read in the editions, 
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si-quando: the o is long in every place 
where the quantity can be known until 
Martial and Juvenal. The former has 6 
short four times (with one case of syllaba 
anceps); the latter 5 short three times ; 
and it is short once in the Catonis 
Disticha. Before this I find in Plautus the 
o elided twice; in Terence once elided and 
once indeterminate ; in Virgil, twice elided ; 
but in Ovid, long at least four times and 
in Phaedrus long once, (with one case of 
elision and one case doubtful).—Here 
again the dictionary-makers are at odds: 
Harpers’ marks 6; Lewis 6, and Georges 
correctly 6. 

Finally, quandoque and quandocumque, 
with but one exception each,' are always 
in the poets, even the later ones, so far as 
I have found, used with 6 long. Thus we 
have guandéque (Ὁ long) once in Lucilius,? 
thrice in Horace, once each in Manilius, 
Persius, and Petrontus,? thrice each in 
Juvenal and Prudentius, once in Sym- 
phosius.* Quandocumque has 6 long in 
Horace three times (one of these with 
tmesis), in ‘Tibullus’ (the Panegyric) once, 
in Propertius and Ovid each twice and once 
in a metrical inscription (Biicheler, 965, 1)° 
of the date of 10 a.p.—In these two words 
Lewis and Harpers’, in agreement, rightly 
have 6, but Georges unjustifiably 6. 

It appears, then, that quando and all its 
compounds except quando-quidem keep ὃ 
long well through the classical period. 
Quandd-quidem, with 6 short, is regular even 
from the Ciceronian Age. The change in 
the latter, therefore, since it begins when 
shortening of final 6, except in iambic (and 
cretic) words, is unknown, is evidently not a 
result of the movement which made final ὁ 
common in Juvenal’s age, and is most 
naturally to be attributed to the composi- 


1 Both late: Venantius C. 4, 27, 22, quanddque, 
(but he writes at the end of the sixth century, and 
is notoriously irregular in metrical matters. v. Teuffel, 
8 491, 10) ; Terentianus Maurus, de Sy/. 957, quando- 
cumque. 

2 Lucil. 80, 70, although possibly this is οὐ quando 
(Scherer, ib. p. 136). 

3 Petron. ο. 133 (verse). 

4 The fact that 6 long persists in this word, while 
becoming short so much earlier in quandoquidem, 
would possibly militate somewhat against Stowasser’s 
etymology for the latter word (Zeit. Oestr. Gy. 1892, 
p. 31 ff), quandoquidem=quandoque, (quandoc) + 
dem. But obviously this point cannot be pressed. 

5 Of. Biicheler 966, 1, a similar line, but metrically 
imperfect. 
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tion of the quando with quidem. The change 
may have been partly due as Lindsay® 
suggests, to accentuation, the shortening 
being analogous to that of si-quidem, but 
doubtless it was in part helped on by the poets 
as a pronunciation metrically convenient,’ 
But in the age of Plautus and Terence § 
can be read almost everywhere. This can 
scarcely be due to mere chance. Had the 
vowel in question been fiwed as long or as 
short at this period, it is scarce conceivable 
that, either intentionally or by chance, it 
should have been so used by the poets as to 
be reckoned and read, at will, as either a 
long or a short. There are, it is true, but 
two places in Plautus and Terence where 6 
long is required. To some this would be 
ample proof that 6 short should always be 
read and the exceptions emended away.’ 
But a reasonable offset may be found in the 
converse statement that 6 short is demanded 
in but one place before the Ciceronian 
Age. Later of course, there are abundant 
instances, but that can scarcely force one to 
take all the doubtful cases of Plautus and 
Terence as short. With approximately 
equal justice, considering the original length 
of the vowel and the apparently certain two 
cases of quandd quidem, they may all be 
regarded long. We must then decide that 
this age was one of transition and that the 
short 6 became established only in the time 
between Terence and Lucretius. It might 
be fair to conclude that in Terence the 
majority of cases were probably really 
intended by the poet as short, in Plautus, 
the majority probably as long. 

Our results, therefore, are as follows :— 
1) We should mark quando, si-quando, 
(and ne quando), ecquandd, aliquandé, 
quando-quidem, quandoque, quandicumque. 
2) Whatever the precise, scientific explana- 
tion of the phonetic change in the word or 
word-group quando-quidem, the course of 
this change has been definitely marked 
out. 

Wa. W. Baker. 

Harvarp UNIVERsITy, 

April 10, 1903. 

ὁ Latin Language, p. 608, fin.; cf. his Captivi, 
Introd. p. 25; and his article in J. Phil. 21, 199; 
and Biicheler, Archiv. 3,145. Scherer’s comparison 
(ib. p. 138) to neseid-quis is obviously not so good. 

τ Cf. Forcellini, s.v. quandoque, 6), fin. 

δ Δα. ef. Stedding’s procedure in another matter, 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, 27, 1. 
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REVIEWS. 


BEVAN’S HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


The House of Seleucus. By E. R. Bevan. 
2 vols. with Plates and Maps. Edward 
Arnold. Pp. xii., 350, 333. Price 30s. 


In dealing with the fortunes of the family 
of Seleucus Mr. Bevan-—whose name is not 
unknown to readers of the Classical Review 
—has not only broken almost new ground, 
yelicti Jugera ruris, a field not specially 
touched even by German industry, but has 
reduced that ground to a very tolerable 
state of cultivation. He says that at some 
point of his writing his work was ‘in a 
desperately amorphous stage.’ That 15 
exactly the condition in which he found the 
history of the Seleucidae as a whole. But 
he leaves it in a very different condition. 
He puts everything that was known of the 
Graeco-Macedonian Empire in the East— 
and much that is new or was not generally 
known—into a coherent shape, and leaves 
our view of the government a good deal better 
and clearer. The evidence is of course still 
very fragmentary, but in his hands each frag- 
ment falls into its proper place. In fact 
Mr. Bevan shows a double ability in dealing 
with a subject which is in every sense a 
broken and disjointed one: he is able to 
co-ordinate little facts and at the same time 
to seize and follow out the more important 
threads, the great factors and tendencies of 
the time. The labour of writing his book, 
especially that spent upon the arrangement 
of the small facts, must have been 
enormous ; but the author has his reward. 
He has produced a historical work of which 
any writer might be proud, and written 
what must be for many years the standard 
work upon the Greek East of its period. 
Even students who go to original authorities 
will find it advisable not to read their 
Polybius without their Bevan. 

The name chosen for this profound study, 
The House of Seleucus, may cause at first a 
certain hesitation. Does it not appear to 
be a return to that ‘ personal’ way of look- 
ing at history which has of late gone so com- 
pletely out of fashion? And is not all the 
new evidence which appears in these pages 
rather general than personal, rather about 
the people than the House? The latter at 
least is true. The minute new bits of in- 
formation which inscriptions yield avail us 

NO. CLII, VOL. XVII. 


more for the condition of the countries con- 
cerned than for their history, and more for 
the kingdom than the kings.! But further 
reflection shows that the name is not ill- 
chosen, The only link of the empire to 
which it belongs is the great House. The 
fortunes of the latter are the fortunes of the 
former, because there was nothing else to 
hold together such a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. Mr. Bevan was compelled to string 
the affairs of many peoples on the thread of 
the story of one family, just as Professor 
Mahaffy, when he wrote one of the Stories 
of the Nations, had to call it by no national 
name, but after Alexander’s Empire. 

In addition to his other claims upon our 
gratitude, Mr. Bevan possesses a clear and 
agreeable style, rising on fit occasions to the 
dignified or the vivid. He knows how to 
break the monotony of a wilderness of facts 
by the insertion of brighter or more im- 
pressive passages, sometimes based on Poly- 
bius, (as the story of the capture of Achaeus 
or the flight of Demetrius from Rome), 
sometimes due to his own power of seeing 
places or incidents clearly and describing 
them well. 

But, when all is conceded as to the 
author’s power of arranging and wording 
what he has to tell, it still seemed t» me 
when I reached the end of the book that it 
wanted a summing-up, a bringing tozether 
of the important points of view. The kings 
have been happily characterized, each as he 
eame, (especially perhaps do we feel this 
about Antiochus III and Antiochus IV) ; 
the details of law or army or administration 
have been set before us plainly, generally 
with a caution as to how far the evidence 


' Eg. vol. i. p. 89. where Mr. Bevan says that 
here and there we have indications of the king’s au- 
thority reaching the internal administration of Greek 
cities In Asia. lasus in conferring aeleta has to limit 
its grant to those dues over which the city has con- 
trol—aréAciav πάντων ὧν ἣ πόλις κυρία ἐστιν, CLI.G. 
No. 2673. ‘At Mylasa it looks as if the right of 
inflicting the punishment of death was reserved to 
the king, C.1.4%. No. 2691 ο.᾽ On the numerous 
data of this sort in the two volumes we can build 
conclusions of a constitutional, a sociological, and 
sometimes a religious, character; but they do not 
often help us to see the kings, or even the history in 
the special sense, much more clearly.—The point 
dealt with by n. 6 at p. 105, vol. i., seems to rest on 
a mistranslation. 
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really goes; but the great agencies or 
hindrances which were at work, indicated 
severally here or there, need to be grouped 
more, so that we may see where the successes 
or failures of the Seleucid House were due 
to what may pass for chance (as the con- 
temporary rise of Rome) or were due to 
causes which no luck could either create or 
remove (as the antecedent distribution of 
populations or the immovable pressure of 
physical conditions). Mr. Bevan is as 
conscious of these agencies as we could wish, 
but they would be better seen in juxta- 
position than in isolation. 

A division which would embrace in a cer- 
tain way many of these important points 
would be on the one hand the difficulties or 
special problems of the empire, and on the 
other its work, its task and results. 

I. The joint result of circumstances, of 
the struggle for mere life, and of personal 
ambition, brought into Seleucus’ hands an 
enormous portion of the conquests of Alex- 
ander. But the more monstrous the cantle, 
the more widespread the lands, the more 
difficulty there was in retaining them. The 
kingdom of Lysimachus, that of Antigonus 
Gonatas, or that of Ptolemy I, might well 
hope to hang together, if left alone, by its 
own tolerable homogeneity. But that of 
Seleucus was cracked across and across at 
lines of cleavage. The tendency to disinte- 
gration, never overcome, was among the 
first, as it was among the last, of the difli- 
culties of the ruling house. Its inveterate 
character was due to its resting upon many 
causes, whose nature and persistence remind 
us often of the later troubles of the Roman 
government. For one thing, the empire of 
Seleucus had to be built and maintained in 
defiance of serious geographical difficulties. 

‘The natural clefts of the empire, the fissures 
which were so apt at any weakening of the 
central authority to gape, followed geographical 
barriers. From Northern Syria the western 
provinces were cut off by the line of the Taurus : 
on the east the desert separated it from the 
seats of Assyrio-Babylonian civilization, and 
beyond that again the mountain-wall of Zagrus 
fenced Iran. To hold these geographically 
detached members from a single base is the 
standing problem. The long struggle for each 
one has a more or less separate history. (I. 76). 


Possibly the real difficulty thus stated 
was magnified by Seleucus’ choice of a 
capital so far west as Antioch. He could 
not cut himself off from Greece by settling 
further away from her, unless he chose to 
abandon the standpoint of Alexander, his 
own claim to an abiding connextion with 
Macedon, and the advantages of a professed 


and well-supported civilization higher than 
that of the East. But yet his capital was 
too much on one side, and the Upper 
Provinces naturally tended to fall off. At 
one time at least a second capital and a 
viceroy had to be planted in Babylonia at 
Seleucia. The foundation and permauence 
of St. Petersburg may be thought a justifi- 
cation for Seleucus, but still St. Petersburg 
has not yet lived through very much 
history. 

The geographical difficulties brought with 
them to the Graeco-Macedonian rulers, as 
they had brought to the Achaemenid kings, 
the special troubles of a conquest which was 
never complete. The country protected its 
own residents against a central govern- 
ment. 


‘Through all the history of Western Asia 
there runs the eternal distinction between the 
civilized cultivators of the plains and lower 
hills and the wild peoples of mountain and 
desert. The great monarchies which have 
arisen here have rarely been effective beyond the 
limits of cultivation ; mountain and desert are 
another world in which they can get, at best, 
only precarious footing. And to the monarchi- 
cal settled peoples the near neighbourhood οἱ 
this unsubjugated world has been a continual 
menace. It is a chaotic region out of which 
may pour upon them at any weakening of the 
dain hordes of devastators. At the best of times 
it hampers the government by offering a refuge 
and recruiting-ground to all the enemies of 
order. Between the royal governments and the 
free tribes the feud is secular. The ordinary 
policy of the Asiatic monarchies has been 
simply to safeguard the great highways of com- 
munication. It obviously follows from the re- 
striction of civilized habitation to the narrow 
belts of territory just described that the main 
roads are fixed by nature to certain definite 
lines. The task set before itself by these 
governments has been, not that of holding an 
immense continuous area, but the comparatively 
simpler one of holding these lines. It is im- 
portant to remember this in connexion with 
rapid conquests like that of Alexander. To 
conquer the Achaemenian Empire did not mean 
the effective occupation of all the area within 
its extreme frontiers—that would have been a 
task exceeding one man’s lifetime—but the con- 
quest of its cultivated districts and the holding 
of the roads which connected them.’ (I. 22). 


Beyond these obstacles to pacification and 
unity lay the broad difference of East and 
West,—a difference which had already led 
first to the weakening and then to the 
destruction of the Persian realm, which was 
to appear again on more than one page of 
history, and which to-day creates half the 
troubles of the Turkish Empire. But even 
in smaller detail there were divisions of 
language and habits, and—if one may say 
so of that remote time—of nationality, 
which distracted the mind of a ruler, para- 
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lysed his arm, and cost many, even early, 
losses to his throne. The mixed character 
of the population, notably in Asia Minor, 
caused perpetuarl ferment, disqualified 
citizens of the new empire from finding a 
career or settlement in any part of it indif- 
ferently, hampered improvement, and 
favoured pretenders. The North of Asia 
Minor escaped early from Macedonian con- 
trol; Pergamus contrived to avoid incor- 
poration ; and then these new neighbours 
immediately set up new troubles, new 
causes of irritation. These are Mr. Bevan’s 
‘internal questions’ presented to the 
Seleucid court ‘by the lesser principalities, 
Cappadocian, Bithynian, Pergamene’ ; and 
we may add the principality of Pontus. By 
the time of Antiochus I. ‘the North of the 
peninsula has been finally abandoned.’ In 
short Mr. Bevan sees clearly the importance 
of the ethnological factor in the history of 
Asia Minor. 


‘ Asia Minor had never had cither national or 
political unity. There was no people of Asia 
Minor. Since dim antiquity wandering races 
from every quarter had streamed into it, making 
the confusion of its motley tribe (? tribes) worse 
confounded. It has furnished ethnologists, 
ancient and modern, with a puzzle which has 
the charm of never being able to be found out 
. . . There had never been a kingdom or empire 
of Asia, as there had been an Egyptian, an 
Assyrian, and an Iranian.’ 


In short, there was a confusion of st cks 
comparable to that which we see to-day in 
Macedonia, But we must not suppose 
that the jarring of religions or cults was 
wanting in Western Asia too. Professor 
P. Gardner has remarked that Seleucus and 
his successors never succeeded, like the 
Ptolemies, in conciliating the national and 
religious prejudices of the races over which 
they ruled; and his words remind us, not 
only of the Book of Maccabees, but also of 
other failures and deaths of kings. About 
Antiochus III, the Great, Mr. Bevan tells 
how 


‘the tidings came back to Antioch that he had 
adventured himself with a body of troops in the 
Elymaean hills (mod. Liristén), where the 
temple of some native god promised great spoil 
of silver and gold, and had been overwhelmed 
by the fierce tribesmen.’ (II. 119). 


Antiochus IV, ‘the God Manifest,’ 
marched to plunder a temple of ‘ Artemis,’ 
and fell back baffled because (as Polybius 
says) ‘the barbarians who dwelled around 
would not consent to his impiety.’ 

In short, the empire as put together by 
Seleucus was but an artificial unity: it had 


no natural bond and no diffused native 
strength of its own. ‘A magnificent tour 
de force, it had no natural vitality.” 

Beyond the Western borders too of its 
unwieldly frame there were destructive 
agencies at work, kingdoms which found 
their interest in hampering and weakening 
the House of Seleucus, and which even 
claimed portions of what it held. When 
Seleucus III. mounted the throne 


‘the geographical centre of the Empire, Syria 
Babylonia, and the nearer Irénian provinces? 
were still held, but in the west and east grea, 
members had been broken away. The Ptolemaic 
power ruled the coasts of Southern Asia Minor, 
even to some extent of Syria, possessing Seleucia 
and the mouth of the Orontes; the Pergamene 
power ruled the Ionian and Aeolian coasts, and 
as much of the interior as was not in the hands 
of barbarian princes.’ (I. 203). 


Egypt always coveted something to the 
North of the isthmus; and warfare, long 
continued or often repeated, prevented the 
growth of wealth, of contentment, of 
institutions and  goverment-machinery, 
and even of military strength. Both 
kingdoms—or all the kingdoms—made 
themselves weak long before they were 
called on to face the grim earnestness 
of Rome. Whether different military 
organization, more able and more supple 
commanders, might not have given a 
decisive superiority to one side, and so 
shortened the waste of time and energy, is 
a question which Mr. Bevan prefers to post- 
pone. For Pergamus there is a specially 
good word to be said, but its domestic 
virtues, unsupported by any real basis of 
nationality or fighting strength, had litt'e 
chance in such an age. 


* Attalus I presented himself to the Greeks in 
the most attractive light, Not only was he 
their champion against barbarism, as indeed 
the house of Seleucus in its better days had 
been, but he did everything to show himself an 
ardent Hellenist and to exhibit at his court a 
wholesome family-life which would form a con- 
trast in the eyes of the Greek bourgeoisie to the 
barbaric vice and cruelty which were rife in the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaie courts. His mother 
Antiochis was a kinswoman of the Seleucid 
house, and his maternal aunt Laodice was the 
wife of Seleucus II., but Attalus himself elected 
for his Queen Apollonis, the daughter of a plain 
citizen of Cyzicus,—‘‘ a woman,” says, Polybius, 
‘deserving for many reasons remark and ad- 
iniration,” who ‘‘rose from a private station to 
royalty, and kept her high place to the last by 
means of no meretricious seductions, but by a 
plain and sober dignity and goodness.” Instead 
of the fraternal feuds and family murders which 
seemed to be elsewhere the rule in royal houses, 
the children of Attalus and Apolionis showed 
the world a delightful picture of simplicity and 
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natural affection.!. And whilst the house of 
Attalus recommended itself to the moral senti- 
ments of the Greek republics, it did so equally 
to their literary and artistic susceptibilities... 
If the ideal of the phil-Hellenic king, which 
had been more or less pretended to by all the 
successors of Alexander, was capable of realiza- 
_ at all, it seemed to be realized in Attalus.’ 
(I. 199). 


Deep in the heart too of this distracted 
part of Asia was planted an element which 
could neither be expelled nor conciliated 
nor assimilated, the untamable Gauls. If 
they sometimes furnished formidable troops 
to the Syrian kings, they were just as ready 
to fight them for pay or booty ; and, when 
the Seleucidae were finally driven out of 
Asia Minor, they left this intractable people 
to be a trouble to their successors. Mr. 
Bevan’s sketch of these tribes (i. 135-142) 
is among his most striking passages. Of 
course it reminds us of Dr. Momusen’s 
account of the Celts ; but it has this advar- 
tage, that it is not an impressionist view of 
Celts in general, but is a definite and pre- 
cise description of the Celt as he was seen 
in Asia in a historical age. 

Lastly, from the remoter West came an 
enemy whose soldiers were not purchasable 
mercenaries, whose plans were not the 
momentary inspirations of an _ unstable 
kingdom. Rome judged her safety to be 
imperilled by a great Syrian empire ; and 
after many successes of Antiochus III, ‘in 
the moment of its apparent triumph, the 
house of Seleucus received ἃ terrific 
blow.’ 

II. But that blow did not fall until Rome 
was ready to take up the work of its rival. 
P. Scipio, to whose advice the Roman 
victory of Magnesia may have been due, 
was one of those Roman citizens who were 
blamed for their addiction to Greek ways ; 
and, whether they liked the task or not, it 
was just those Greek ways which the 
Romans had to uphold and propagate when 
their influence took the place of Seleucid 
rule. The great House had carried on the 
traditions of Alexander for a time, and now 
the duty devolved on Rome for a far longer 
period. The Seleucid Empire, as Mr. Bevan 
says, had done ‘a great work in propagating 
and defending Hellenism in the East till 
the advent of Rome.’ When it broke up, 
‘we see peoples of non-Hellenic culture, 
Persians, Armenians, Arabs, Jews, pressing 
in everywhere to reclaim what Alexander 


1 Something of this sort was the boast of Anti- 
gonus I (Plutarch, Dem. 3) ; but nis son Demetrius 
(Poliorcetes) did not continue to show the world a 
delightful picture. 


and Seleucus had won. They are only 
checked by Hellenism finding a new 
defender in Rome.’ 

This work was apparently always on the 
mindsof Seleucus and hissuccessors, or atleast 
of every successor who could find a throne firm 
enough or a moment quiet enough for 
thinking. But after the interference of 
Rome with the foreign conquests of Syria, 
the effort to carry on the internal task 
seems to have been intensified or at all 
events hurried. 


‘While Rome circumscribed the activity of 
Antiochus as a conqueror, he had great scope 
left him as the radiant champion and patron of 
Hellenism... The Hellenism which Antiochus 
propagated went further than political forms, or 
even real political privileges. It extended to 
the sphere of social and private life, to the 
manner of thought and speech, to religious 
practice. ‘‘And King Antiochus wrote to his 
whole kingdom, that all should be one people, 
and that each should forsake his own laws,” 
Beneath the naive phrase of the Hebrew writer 
there lies the truth that the transformation 
which he saw going on around him in the life of 
the Syrian peoples was forwarded by the active 
encouragement of the court. It worked in with 
a policy deliberately adopted by those that ruled. 
Imaginative and sentimental Hellenism was no 
doubt in part the motive which governed Antio- 
chus, but there were considerations of policy as 
well. Some principle was needed to unite and 
fuse a realm whose weakness was that it had no 
national unity. And Antiochus, like Alexander 
of whom indeed he often reminds us—an Alex- 
ander run wild—sees such a principle in a 
uniform culture, resting upon a system of Greek 
cities, obliterating or softening the old differ- 
ences of race and tradition. It was not exactly 
a new idea, but it no doubt revived with a new 
sort of splendour, it stood out more distinctly 
as an imposing ideal, in the glow and colour it 
took from the strange fire of Antiochus the 
Fourth.’ (II. 148, 153). 


It was hurry which led to the great 
explosion among the Jews. As Mr. Bevan 
points out, the initiative in the Hellenizing 
of Jerusalem came from the Jews them- 
selves. What Antiochus IV wanted was, 
not an opportunity, but patience to use it. 

We cannot now follow our author through 
his careful definitions of what Hellenism 
really meant, and of the sense in which we 
can say that it was propagated or upheld. 
But it clearly means two things, an out- 
ward show or way of life and an inward 
character, and on both of these elements Mr. 
Bevan fixes our attention (11. 154, and 
elsewhere). He does well to distinguish, 
and even to keep reminding us that the one 
thing might be propagated, though it could 
hardly be either valuable or lasting, with- 
out the other. But we cannot discover in 
his pages any final conclusion as to how far 
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and how deep the process of Hellenization 
went in Asia. To judge of these questions 
we should of course have to draw evidence 
from generations far later than the dis- 
appearance of the throne of Seleucus ; we 
must know something of the permanence of 
the tendency, as well as of its depth. A 
very valuable paper on this and kindred 
subjects in the Quarterly Review, April, 1903, 
remarks that Macedonians were bad teachers 
of Greek ways. No doubt they were; but 
Asia was not limited to them. Asiatics 
could read the whole of Greek literature, 
and could have it explained to them by 
Greeks who had not lost the tradition,— 
two advantages which medieval Europe and 
modern Europe have not shared. This, 
alone, would not create more than a culti- 
vate literary class; but there were count- 
less other agencies at work through which 
the stream of Greek thought came soaking 
in. ‘Two things are certain: we cannot 
speak quite lightly of a tendency which 
produced Lucian: and we must not put all 
the parts of the Syrian Empire on one 
footing. 

But, while we suspect that Hellenism 
as pushed on by the Seleucids and upheld 
by Rome, went far toward changing the 
ways of men on the Syrian side of the 
Mediterranean, if not in Asia Minor, we 
must not forget the counter-agency, the 
reaction by which the East tended to spoil 
the Greek or the Macedonian charactar of 
those men and women who settled in her 
new cities or took service with her new 
king-.!| Nor must we look with any favour 
on the peculiarly mad scheme by which 
Alexander hoped at once to Hellenize the 
East and to unify his kindom, viz. the inter- 
marriage of races. It was not every race, 
it was probably only the Iranian race, 
which he wished to marry with his Greeks 
and Macedonians: but the mixed white 
races of South America are the nearest 

1 Two well-known passages of Livy, cited in these 


volumes, speak plainly of this degeneration : but 
they were written with a purpose. 


9 


parallel we can think of to such a union, 
and the results in America are not yet alto- 
gether encouraging. 

Dwelling on these fascinating topics, we 
have cut ourselves off from many other 
interesting matters of discussion. The 
question whether the English in India 
really represent the Greek civilization in 
contact with the East; the question of how 
the Greek usage of deifying kings grew up,” 
are but specimens of the many important 
topics which these volumes handle or sug- 
gest. The concluding chapter, on ‘ Govern- 
ment, Court, and Army’, is a happy reunion 
of many scattered data on its subjects, and 
we must allow ourselves two hurried re- 
marks on it :—(i) Mr. Bevan seems to make 
little of the traditional Oriental luxury of 
the Syrian court. (ii) We may, he thinks, 
trace ‘the far-off ancestry of our systems of 
government’ to Syria and Egypt (II. 293; 
compare I. 16): Rome took over much from 
the ‘court and government’ or ‘ court 
and system’ of Egypt or Syria, and we 
modern Europeans have borrowed ‘ institu- 
tions’ from Rome. But here we must halt 
and protest. This is mixing up different 
things. Rome took over to a certain extent 
court-arrangements and etiquette. That 
‘the God King gave a fixed object of worship 
among the chaos of local cults’ (IT. 155) is 
also, though Mr. Bevan does not say so, a 
legitimate point of comparison with the 
Roman Empire. But the system of Rome, 
her government, her institutions, were very 
different ; and ours again are very different 
from hers. 

Τὶ, Ricwarps. 

* ¢The Deification of Kings in the Greek Cities,’ 
prompted a valuable paper by Mr. Bevan in the 
English Historical Review, Oct., 1901, and he 
returns to the subject in these volumes (I. 125-6, 
177). But his survey of the facts begins with 
Alexander only, whereas, even if we do not look to 
anthropology or folk-lore for help, we ought at least 
to go as far back as the career of Lysander. Πρώτῳ 
μὲν γὰρ, ὡς ἱστορεῖ Δοῦρις, Ἑλλήνων ἐκείνῳ βωμοὺς ai 
πόλεις ἀνέστησαν ὡς θεῷ (PIut. Lys. 18). The subject 
seems to be passed over in Mr. Bevan’s index. 


HEINZE’S TECHNIQUE OF VIRGIL. 


Virgil’s Epische Technik. Ricuarp ΗΈΙΝΖΕ. 
Leipzig. Β. α. Teubner. 1903. Pp. x., 
488, 


Time and space prevent my giving much 


more than a bare outline of this book. It 
deserves more than this, for a bare outline 
must ignore the many interesting side 
issues and digressions which the book con- 
tains—e.g., an excursus on the relations 
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between V., Quintus Smyrnaeus and 
Tryphiodorus,' a page or two on V.’s quite 
Greek love for descriptions of youthful man- 
hood, notes on the use in Apollonius and V. 
of variation in place of the stereotyped 
phrases of Homer or on well-known ecruces 
like 4. 436,2 a defence of V. from the 
criticisms directed by Lessing against his 
description of the shield of Aeneas. Prof. 
Heinze is an acute observer of the ten- 
dencies of Hellenistic poetry, and the 
student of Apollonius in particular will 
find much to attract him in this book. 

The book is divided into two Parts, each 
containing five chapters. The First Part 
consists of an analysis of the various 
sections of the poem, intended to reveal V.’s 
method of treating the existing legends 
about Aeneas and of filling up the gaps in 
the tradition. The artistic principles thus 
evolved are summed up and worked out 
more fully in the Second Part. 

The five chapters of Part I. deal succes- 
sively with the Fall of Troy, the Voyage, 
Dido, the Games, and the Adventures in 
Latium. 

The most important result elicited in 
chapter 1 is the full realisation of the care 
taken by V. to justify to patriotic Romans 
Aeneas’ departure from his native land : 
e.g. most accounts made the Greeks fire 
Troy only on their departure, V. lays great 
stress on its being fired on the night of the 
capture: succurritis urbi incensae says 
Aeneas to his companions: it is no city 
that he deserts—only a heap of ashes. 
Among the interesting side issues [ would 
draw attention to Prof. Heinze’s explan- 
ation of the purpose of Laocoon’s sacrifice 
to Neptune, and of the way in which 
Aeneas came into possession of the Penates 


1 The remarks on the Helen episode of Book II. 
for the most part only repeat what others have said. 
The new point raised, that V. and Homer do not 
admit monologues in the narratives of their respective 
heroes, is not convincing. I should like to note here 
that as the gods of Troy had left their shrines and 
altars (351), and the image of Vesta was probably 
among those carried away by Aeneas, V. may easily 
have regarded the temple of Vesta as now ‘ profane,’ 
and this disposes of the most serious point raised by 
objectors—that pius Aencas can never have thought 
of slaying Helen in the temple. That she was actu- 
ally at the altar, as Prof. Heinze assumes, is not, I 
think, meant by V.: /imina servantem implies the 
reverse, and secreta sede only means ‘in a corner.’ 
I believe V. marked the passage for revision, as he 
felt that after Aeneas comes to himself with a start 
and finds himself alone we expect him henceforth to 
act, not simply to change the point to which he directs 
his eyes and so derive a motive for acting. 

2 Cumulatam morte remittam, ‘repay with interest, 
even with my life,’ morte being used quite rhetoric- 
ally : depacisei morte in Ter. Phorm. 165, 


of Troy ; the aetiological character of the 
signs from heaven that persurded Anchises 
to join in the flight is also clearly 
developed. 

In Aeneid I., I1V.-VI. the Tiber and 
Latium are mentioned as known to the 
Trojans as the goal of their voyage. In 
Book IIT. (except in 1. 500%) the Trojans 
know nothing of these names—only to- 
wards the end do they learn that Italy is to 
be their home. Prof. Heinze, in chapter 2, 
believes that V. gradually realised that 
this uncertainty as to the promised land 
would greatly enhance the interest of the 
poem ; that the other books were written 
before he finally adopted this motif. He 
shews clearly the superiority of V.’s voyage 
to that of Apollonius: each halting-place 
marks for the Trojans an advance towards 
the knowledge of their destination : to begin 
with, they find that the new home is not to 
be the first place on which they chance, then 
that is to be the antiqua mater, next that this 
means Italy, finally that it is to be on the 
West coast of that country. If Prof. 
Heinze is right, we have the more cause to 
regret V.’s untimely death, for it seems 
likely that revision would have eventually 
meant greater independence of treatment 
in other parts of the work also. 

Chapter 3 does full justice to the 
dramatic character of the Dido episode, 
the elevated treatment of the queen her- 
self, indeed of the theme as a whole— 
whereas love in Homer hardly exists and in 
the Alexandrians violates the general tone 
of the epic—, the care lavished upon the de- 
scription of the gradual growth of Dido's 
resolve to die. There is nothing very new 
here, except perhaps the stress laid upon 
the part played by Book I. in preprring for 
the tragedy of Book IV. Prof. Heinze, by 
the way, finds nothing ridiculous in the 
honores which are shed upon Aeneas by his 
goddess-mother at the moment of his 
meeting with Dido. I would add to his 
remarks this: that the effect on the hero of 
the sudden change from the depths of 
despair and grief to the certainty of pro- 
tection and the safety of his comrades 
might easily have been described by even 
a modern prose writer as making him 
seem ‘years younger.’ This is exactly what 
V. means—that the thought is clothed in 
mythology, is the fault not of V. but of the 
ancient conception of the Epic. 

With the Games in chapter 4 we get the 
help of close comparison with Homer. And 


3 Here Prof. Heinze thinks V. unconsciously re- 
turned to his former hypothesis. 
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this reveals the importance attached by V. 
to mental processes. In both Homer and 
V. a competitor fails through slipping down, 
but Nisus uses the mishap to help his dear 
Euryalus—a trait which, as Prof. Heinze 
recognises, does more credit to the poet’s 
psychology than his sporting instincts. The 
boxing match is compared with its three 
Greek predecessors: the palm is awarded to 
Theocritus ; the matches of V. and Apol- 
lonius are described in much the same way, 
but V. adds a characteristic touch by the 
sudden change in the situation brought 
about by Entellus’ indignation. The inter- 
pretation of the portent which attends the 
arrow of Acestes is I believe the correct one: 
to the reasons here given for referring it 
to Sicily I would add the consideration that 
V. is treating the early history of Italy, 
and that nothing is more likely than that 
he should extend his allusicns to Sicily, 
once itself Ausoniae puis magna! and after- 
wards intimately connected with the first 
beginnings of Rome’s empire beyond the 
seas. 

The chapter on Aeneas in Latium seems 
to me less interesting than its predecessors. 
About a third of it is taken up by an 
elaborate analysis of the composition of the 
battle scenes—an analysis which of neces- 
sity becomes rather complicated and a little 
dull. The best part of this chapter is the 
delineation of the character of Turnus, on 
lines very similar to those adopted by 
Nettleship in his ‘Suggestions introductory 
to a Study of the Aeneid’ (as Prof. Heinze 
himself subsequently discovered and_re- 
cognises in a later note). It is noted as 
characteristic of the hero's lack of moderatio 
that he tries to raise a stone that is too 
heavy for even his giant strength to hurl 
with effect. 

The chapters of Part II. treat of (1) 
Method of Working, (2) Invention, (3) 
Representation, (4) Composition, and (5) 
Aims. 

Under (1) are some interesting remarks 
on the imitative tendency in Latin Litera- 
ture as a whole: it is noted that a Roman 
regarded Imitation as, not a sign of weak- 
ness, but rather an advance on Translation. 
Suetonius’ particulatim componere is ex- 
plained to mean that V. carried out quite 
independently the various ‘little poems 
within the poem,’ such as the story of 
Camilla, and in particular the separate 
books: he wrote the Aeneid for recitation 
in parts, not continuous reading. 


1 Sil. Ital. 14, 


‘Invention’ comprises the Persons, the 
use of the Supernatural, and the Action. 
As shewn above, the characters of Dido and 
Turnus are handled elsewhere: that of 
Aeneas is here ingeniously defended. The 
author believes that the hero’s character is 
intended to develop during the action of 
the poem: Aeneas starts with the weakest 
of faiths, Anchises has to continually en- 
courage him, after Anchises’ death Nautes 
takes up the réle, Mercury has to address 
him with the most scathing rebukes, even 
the friendly assurances of the gods have but 
momentary effect on him. But Book VI. 
marks a turning point: after the glimpse 
given him by Anchises of Rome’s future 
heroes he doubts no more, Momentary 
cares and anxieties may weigh upon him, 
but henceforward he needs not the en- 
couragement of man and confidently accepts 
that of the gods. One would like to be 
able to believe this was Virgil’s intention : 
the artist who drew a Dido successfully 
might yet fail here, and his failure would 
still be his glory—in magnis et wolwisse sat 
est. Many other interesting observations on 
V.’s treatment of his characters deserve 
mention here, but I must content myself 
with noting that here, as elsewhere, the 
author in no way attempts to disguise the 
weaknesses of V., the fact that he some- 
times fails to realise his artistic aims or 
that sometimes these themselves result in 
obscurity or prevent fidelity to nature. In 
examining the Action, we are shewn the 
importance attached by V. to its steady 
progress, its tendency to the dramatic, the 
frequent introduction of a sudden change in 
the situation or a marked contrast, the con- 
sistent attempt to avoid monotony by 
working up to a climax. V.’s anxiety to 
supply connexion between the various parts 
is well exemplified from the battle scenes of 
IX.—XII.: here comparison with Homer’s 
Κόλος μάχη is helpful, and the author 
boldly says ‘ Virgil’s narrative is to Homer’s 
as the ripe work of art to the essay of a 
child.” The chapter ends with a ‘Time- 
table’ of the Action, followed by various 
comments thereon: most important are 
those which note the care which V. takes to 
prevent our noticing the longer intervals—- 
e.g. Aeneas’ sojourn at Carthage, events 
between the arrival in Italy and the out- 
break of war—, and the way in which at 
times the spirit of concentration leads him 
to cram too much into the ‘ working day.’ 

Tn chapter 3 the ‘sympathetic’ nature of 
V.’s narrative is developed. Servius tells 
us that Pollio’s theory was that V.’s 
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descriptions of sunrise always suited what 
followed, His famous example (IV. 585 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile was 
meant to prepare for Aeneas’ desertion of 
Dido!) is of course ridiculous, but Prof. 
Heinze recognises a germ of truth in the 
criticism : eg. V. 104, XI. 182 are especially 
appropriate to the genial games and the 
hard fighting that respectively ensue. ‘The 
‘ objectivity’ of Virgil is contrasted with 
the personal feeling of the latest Greek 
poets (especially those represented by the 
Ciris and Catullus’ Ariadne): the exception 
of Book IV., with its ile dies primus, heu 
uatum ignarae mentes, improbe amor, etc., is 
duly noted. Passing over much other im- 
portant matter I pass to the treatment of 
the speeches. V.’s are much less rambling 
than Homer’s, and Prof. Heinze therefore 
feels sure that the curious Camilla episode 
(XI. 539 sqq.) is not in its final form. ‘he 
completeness of the speeches is noted : each 
point is taken in turn and exhausted before 
the poet passes to another: that all this is 
not very natural is fully conceded. A brief 
glance at the influence of the rhetorical 
training on V. concludes this chapter: the 
various forms of the rhetorical λόγοι are 
carefully disguised in the Aeneid—a great 
difference here between V. and Ovid. 
Under ‘Composition’ the main theme is 
the unity of the poem. The author shows 
how V. strives to ‘justify’ the episodes : 
here the above-mentioned view of the Sixth 
Book as marking the turning point in the 
character of Aeneas stands him in good 
stead. But both here and in the attempt to 
combine unity of single books with the 
unity of the poem as a whole it is admitted 
that V. has not always been successful : the 
visit to Evander on the one hand, and in 
the other such points as the non-appearance 
of Anna in Book I. and of Drances in 
Book XII. are quoted as cases in point. 


The ‘Aims’ of V. are (1) ἔκπληξις and 
πάθος, (2) moral influence, (3) display of 
doctrina, and (4) τὸ ὑψηλόν. This is a very 
interesting chapter. Was V. the creator of 
the dramatic style of narrative poetry ἢ 
The answer given is that the Peripatetic 
historians may have guided him : Phylarchus 
and the author or authors of the tale of 
Camillus and Coriolanus shew the same 
traces of the Aristotelian theory of tragedy 
as V. Prof. Heinze points out that the 
cura morum of Augustus was accompanied 
by a moral tendency in the literature of the 
day, which regarded the early days of 
Rome as a better source for ewempla than 
the ideals of the philosophers. The superi- 
ority of V.’s antiquarianism to that of 
Apollonius is well explained by the fact 
that it appealed to the national feeling of 
his readers and was closely bound up with 
his theme. But the attainment of the 
elevated was, the author thinks, the highest 
of the four aims: here the feeling of the 
maiestas populi Romani which permeates the 
poem was of much help to V., and to this 
the other aims were subordinate. 

The book is one which all lovers of V. 
must read for themselves. I have en- 
deavoured to give above some idea of its 
scope and to draw attention to the most 
interesting points treated in it. Even 
where one cannot accept Prof. Heinze’s 
views one must be grateful for the clearness 
with which he states them and appreciate 
the efforts made in the notes to support 
them. I have briefly noted one or two 
points on which he fails to satisfy me: to 
enlarge on these and some other matters of 
detail did not seem to me necessary. The 
hope hinted at in the Preface, that the book 
may be a gain to the history of Poetic 
Technique, is certainly realised. 

Watter Οὐ. SumMers. 


ABBOTT’S ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


History and Description of Roman Political 
Institutions. By F. F. Apporr, Ginn 
and Co. Pp. viii. 437. 7s. 


For English students Mr. Abbott's work 
suffers from the apparent uncertainty of its 
scope. Its description of Roman Political 
Institutions would serve admirably for a 
preliminary textbook for students of the 


subject: references are given in the margin 
throughout the Descriptive chapters to the 
ancient authorities for each statement, and, 
at the end of each, a Selected Bibliography ; 
after each chapter of the History is a table 
giving references to a selection from the 
Sources and to modern works for Criticism 
of the Sources. But the Historical chapters 
are written in some places on another scale 
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—facts that are irrelevant for the student 
of political institutions are nevertheless 
recorded, so that the work, it might be 
thought, was intended rather for a handbook 
wherewith to review rapidly all Roman 
history before an examination. However 
it is to be supposed that the writer knows 
his public, and we are only concerned here 
with his success within the field he has 
marked out for himself. Briefly, he has 
written a work generally sound and more 
and more interesting as it proceeds, The 
English reader will be momentarily repelled 
by transatlantic idioms (‘pass on’ passim = 
‘give a decision on’: ‘accept the tradition 
at its face value’ p. 10) and spellings : 
‘prod-uct’ jars the scholarly orthographer 
and seems to figure bizarrely on the first 
page of a Professor of Latin (ef. prov-ince, 
Ρ. 283). But the book is for the most part 
clearly arranged and would provide a quite 
excellent introduction to Mr. Greenidge’s 
Roman Public Life, or a manual for revising 
the subject before an examination. A use- 
ful appendix of senatus consulta, edicts, and 
other documents, and another of passages 
in Latin authors dealing with Political 
Institutions should be most useful to a 
young student. More than this the author 
would not claim for his work. Obscurities 
occur in various places : e.g. ὃ 32 what was 
the important indirect advantage to the 
plebeians? In ὃ 38 there is an unfortunate 
lack of proportion in the weight assigned 
to the various causes that led to the estab- 
lishment of the praetorship. On p. 36 
lew satura is explained as ‘a law covering 
the various matters in dispute.’ Modern 
parallels, which the author occasionally sup- 
plies, might be given to the requirement 
(p. 36) of the Leges Liciniae Sextiae that 
free labourers and slaves should bear a 
certain proportion. The motive for this 
must have been akin to that which prompts 
the exclusion of alien Chinese and Jews. 
‘Sabellians’ § 41 are spoken of in spite of 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s demonstration that 
Sabellus=Samnite. The lex Poetelia p. 49 
is presented with little liveliness, In the 
professedly historical section p. 57 resumes 
in a very confused way what has been 
touched upon in pp. 39, 41 ;-p. 96 resumes 
p. 71. Niese p. 62 should be given rather 
on p. 40; and the author is apparently un- 
acquainted with Prof. Pelham’s contributions 
to the English Historical Review. Is the 
‘tribal assembly’ p. 76 ὃ 67 tne Concilium 


plebis or Comitia tributa? The lowering of 
the money standard in 217 is regarded 
(p. 80) as an instance of class legislation : 
it is rather, with the other measures men- 
tioned, a consequence of the Hannibalic 
war. A reference to the recently recovered 
evidence for the census every 14 years should 
be added on p. 288. One who is not a 
Chinaman may be pardoned perhaps if he 
demands that the southern not the lower 
part of the Italian peninsula should be 
spoken of. It may be doubted if Europeans 
had any feeling of united interests in 191 B.c. 
(p. 85), and whether all records (p. 24 § 34) 
or at least memory of records perished in 
390. It is not made clear, ἃ 170, whether 
the scribae were drawn for by all magistrates 
every year or what method was in use. 
The certus ordo p. 168 should for clearness 
be referred to, p. 152 § 145; and so p. 168 
§ 172 before the end of the paragraph. The 
relation of the consul to an ex-magistrate in 
whose province war broke out, needs a sen- 
tence (p. 180 ὃ 188). Gellius can hardly be 
said ($ 198) to deal with the election of 
praetors : say rather of consuls. In ὃ 228 
‘ to the beginning of the Republic’ is mis- 
leading. On pp. 32, 50 the meaning of 
putrum auctoritas should be made clear, as 
it only is at p. 224. As to the three laws 
giving plebiscita a binding force on the 
populus, perhaps a comparison with the leges 
de ambitu (§ 61) may enable a rational con- 
jecture to be made. For the pedarii a refer- 
ence to Prof. Tyrrell’s dissertation in his 
edition of Cicero’s correspondence might have 
been added p. 244. On p. 247 ‘another con- 
nection’ is not apparent: is it p. 390% 
On the New Senatorial Aristocracy § 334 is 
cryptic except to the expert. At least a 
reference to p. 381 should be given, where 
the matter is much more plainly handled. 
On p. 326 ‘the first factor’ should have a 
cross-reference. Passages for which a refer- 
ence to an authority is desirable are p. 14 
§ 16; p.16§ 19 the origin of the number 
of the senate; p. 17 the relation of the 
king to the senate; § 21 ‘probably the 
plebeians’; p. 34 ‘the patrician lost his 
standing by marriage with a plebeian’ ; 
§ 336 the functions of the seviri Augustales ; 
p. 187 § 200 the origin of the name praetor 
urbanus. Varro hardly proves all that is 
stated § 209. A misprint occurs on p. 398 
§ 504, and plebiscita is not evident in the 
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VENDRYES’ LA7IN WORDS IN IRISH. 


De Hibernicis Vocabulis quae a Latina lingua 
originem duxerunt dissertationem scripsit 
atque indices construxit J. VENDRYEs. 
Pp. 198, Paris, Klincksieck, 1902. 


Tus work falls into two parts. The former 
consists of a dissertation on Latin loan- 
words in Irish in four chapters. Chap. I, 
De historia rerum, treats of the historical 
relations between Ireland and other coun- 
tries. Chap. II, De wocabulorum phonetica 
specie, deals with the phonetic changes that 
such loan-words have undergone. Chap. III, 
De uocabulorum morphologica ratione gives 
some account of changes in gender, declen- 
sion, and the like. Chap. IV, De wocabu- 
lorum significatione gives lists of loan-words 
arranged according to subjects: wocabula 
quae ad religionem pertinent ; uocabula quae 
ad usum domesticum et familiarem pertinent ; 
uocabula quae ad artium humaniorum uel 
litterarum studium pertinent ; uocabula quae 
ad mores uel iura pertinent ; uocabula quae 
ad grammaticam pertinent ; uocabula quae ad 
temporis mensuram pertinent ; wocabula quae 
ad bellum pertinent ; uocabula quae ad naui- 
gationem pertinent ; uocabula physica ; nomina 
corporis humani partium ; nomina morborum 
et remediorum ; nomina plantarum ; nomina 
animalium ; nomina materiarum, nomina 
agentium,; adiectiua; uerba. The second 
part contains an /ndex Hibernicorum uocabu- 
lorum—a long list of Irish words borrowed 
from Latin—and an Jndex Latinorum uocabu- 
lorum, a list of Latin werds with the Irish 
words borrowed from them. 

The subject is full of difficulties, and the 
author speaks of his work with a modesty 
which almost disarms criticism. But, while 
the Irish scholar will find much that is 
useful therein, it is necessary here for the 


sake of those to whom these studies are not 
familiar to point out that the book must be 
used with the utmost caution. 

M. Vendryes evidently lays the greatest 
stress on his collection of material, and he 
has collected most industriously from various 
dictionaries and indices; of independent 
reading there is not much trace. The 
result, however, is a conglomeration of 
words of very different ages, and which 
have come into the language in very differ- 
ent ways. For a thorough scientific study 
of these words it would have been necessary 
to trace their history in the literature of 
Ireland from century to century ; that is 
not attempted here. Further a distinction 
should have been made between words 
found only in Irish glossaries and words 
found in actual use. In not a few cases a 
genuine native word has been put down as 
borrowed e.g. dibind (which cannot possibly 
come from amoenus), andracht (which has 
nothing to do with anthracodes), braich, 
direch, estad (=O. Ir. etsad), fes, saith, ete. 
In other cases suspicion has been cast upon 
genuine native words without reason, e.g. 
agaim, ascnam (from *ad-cosnam), col, déit 
(leg. dée), vecht, rélaim, There are also 
some ‘ ghost-words’ e.g. muair and esamin 
(in the alleged sense of examen). In many 
of these instances M. Vendryes has been 
led into error by placing too implicit trust 
in the opinions of others. 

The treatment of the phonetic development 
of Latin loan-words in Irish is the weakest 
part of the book. Irish scholars will here 
find little that is new to them, and to non- 
Trish scholars the discussion will be of little 
benefit. 

J. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


7. Macei Plauti Rudens : editio minor. By 
Epwarp A. SonNnenscHEIN, Professor in 
the University of Birmingham. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1901. Pp. vii, 176. 


THe excellence of Prof. Sonnenschein’s 
larger edition of the Rudens, published in 
1891, is well known. This abridgment, 


designed for schoolboys and passmen at the 
Universities, is admirably suited to its 
purpose. The notes, with all their learning, 
are full of interest ; and the quotations from 
modern literature enable the reader to appre- 
hend as well as understand. This illus- 
tration of the ‘ verba corusca’ of vv. 528 sqq. 
might have been added from Cartwright 
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‘The Siege,’ V, vii: ‘My teeth do ch-ch- 
chatter.’ 

In the ten years that have intervened 
between the larger and the smaller publica- 
tion, great additions have been made to our 
knowledge of Plautus. Prof. Sonnenschein 
goes perhaps too far in his retention of old 
theories and his suspicion of new. In his 
note on v. 1069 he seems to allow modod, an 
ablative form common in editions of last 
generation but justly excluded by editors 
nowadays. Even to so universally accepted 
discoveries as the identification of the Bod- 
leian marginalia with a collation of the 
codex T'urneli, and the scansion of nempe, 
ile, ete., before an initial consonant as nemp’, 
ill’, he does not commit himself without 
reserve. Caution is no doubt commendable, 
especially in a school edition ; but, if carried 
too far, it leaves a book under the stigma of 
being a little behind the times. The note 
on the seansion of fenestras in v, 88 shows 
the danger of pouring new wine into old 
bottles, 

The cum frude of the larger edition in v. 
1248 has rightly given place to Mr. Exon’s 
admirable emendation conlusim. But why 
have collum (v. 888), surpta (v. 1105), been 
retained? Surely both forms are un- 
Plautine. In. 927 can the ex populo of the 
MSS. be a corruption of extemplo (-pulo) 1 

W. M. Linpsay. 


Paulys Real-encyclopadie der classischen G. 
Altertumswissenschaft. Herausgeg. von 
Wissowa. Supplement. Erstes Heft. 
Stuttgart (Metzler), 1903. Pp. vi., 374 
col., | plan. 5 mk. 


Ir is hardly necessary to do more than 
chronicle the appearance of the supplement 


to the first four volumes of the indispensa- 
ble ‘Pauly-Wissowa.’ The editor is to be 
congratulated that the necessary corrections 
and additions are so few. A good part of 
the supplement is occupied by the articles 
Athenai (Wachsmuth), so long postponed, 
Civitas (Kornemann), and Demokratia (v. 


Schoeffer). The last, which properly belongs‘ 


to Vol. V., is relegated to the supplement for 
reasons sufficiently explained in the preface. 
Athenai, we note, may be obtained separately 
and will be useful to travellers. The follow- 
ing minutiae (some too newly discovered to 
have been included) occur to me in turning 
the pages, and may be noted for the final 
supplement. A curious personification of 
τὸ ᾿Αγαθόν on a coin of Ephesus (B.M.C. 
Tonia, p. 109). The Ionian Airai has coins 
(Imhoof, Avleinas. Miinzen 11. p. 512). 
Anaxagoras: king of some Cypriote city 
(Ctes. Pers. 63). Anan(ios 1) : coin engraver 
at Messana (Num. Chr. 1896, p. 123). 
᾿Απήμη ἱερὰ (ἱεραπήμη) of the Ephesian Arte- 
mis (J.H.S. 1897, pp. 87 f.). Aphrodisias in 
Cilicia now boasts of an important series 
of coins, attributed to it with much proba- 
bility by Imhoof, Aleinas. Miinzen 11. pp. 
483 ἢ, Aphrodite : most of the many mistakes 
in this article have been corrected ; but Tacit. 
Ann, ILL. 62 does not refer to her temple at 
Salamis. Aristophantos (2) was by no 
means certainly king of Paphos. The coins 
inscribed ᾽Αριστο more probably belong to 
Aristochus son of Onasias (Hoffman, Gr, 
Dial. I. no. 120). Axiothea, the heroic 
queen of Nikokles of Paphos (Diod. 20, 21 ; 
Polyaen. 8. 48) was worthy of mention. 
Cartimandua struck coins (Num. Chr. 1897, 
p. 298). 
G. F. Ἡπι, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON HORACE £PIST. 1. τ᾿. 31.—A COINCIDENCE. 


I HAVE just learnt that at page 18 of Vol. 
xiii. of this Review, Mr. Herbert Richards 
suggested to read here ‘ad strepitum citharae 
cessantes’ (or ‘cessantem ’) ‘ ducere cenam,’ 
thus anticipating my proposed correction of 
‘curam.’ Instead of exclaiming ‘ pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt,’ I feel pleasure 


in knowing that the view which I have 
independently taken of this passage coincides 
to a great extent with that of so eminent a 
scholar. 
SamMuEL ALLEN. 
June 17, 1903. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sze C. 1903, p. 135.) 


AGAIN it cannot be said that new dis- 
coveries of first-rate importance have been 
made in the Forum, though the work con- 
tinues steadily on the lines which I indicated 
in my last Report. New ground will, how- 
ever, be broken in the summer or autumn, 
Mr. Lionel Phillips having given the further 
sum of money necessary to purchase the 
houses which cover the S.E. portion of the 
Basilica Aemilia, and so render possible its 
excavation in its entirety, with the exception 
of the N. angle, which lies under the garden 
of a monastery attached to the Church of 
S. Adriano (the Curia of Diocletian). It 
is even stated in the Italian newspapers 
that this church will be diverted from 
religious uses, the monks receiving in 
exchange the church of S. Antonio on the 
Esquiline. This would secure the completion 
of the uncovering of the Basilica, and also 
allow the Italian Government to explore the 
interior of the Curia and lay bare the marble 
pavement, the existence of which was 
ascertained three years ago. (C. 7., 1900, 
p. 237.) 

In the meantime the excavations are by 
no means lacking in interest, and especially 
those of the recently discovered prehistoric 
necropolis. About fourteen tombs have so 
far been discovered, though not all have as 
yet been opened. In some cases cremation 
had been practised, in others inhumation ; 
_and so far as the excavations have gone, it is 
clear that the tombs of the first class are 
the earlier of the two, inasmuch as they are 
cut by the latter, though generally respected 
as far as possible. In both cases the place of 
sepulture(ahole dugin the ground) is marked 
by a small heap of lumps of tufa. The 
cremation burials, which as a rule (as was 
the case with the first tomb discovered, see 
C. R., 1902, p. 285) are placed in a circular 
pit, consist of a large dolium containing 
several smaller pots, one of them an urn filled 
with the ashes of the deceased. Above the 
stone cover of the dolium were spread the 
ashes from the funeral pyre, and above this 
the lumps of tufa. The one most recently 
uncovered (at the end of May) had, how- 
ever, no dolium, the burial (consisting of an 
elliptical hut-urn of the usual Latin type, 
surrounded by nine other vases, all black, 


of a similar nature), having been made in a 
kind of small artificial cave. In these 
burials we find little or no trace of any 
pottery but that which is found in the 
cemeteries of the Alban Hills and the 
earliest Esquiline cemeteries. It is inter- 
esting to note, by the way, that tombs have 
recently been found near Palombara, some 
twenty miles from Rome, on the edge of the 
Sabine country, of the purest Villanova 
period, z.e. slightly older than the tombs of 
the Alban Hills (see Not. Scavi, 1902, 
p. 20). 

The inhumation burials, on the other hand, 
which were made in a rectangular trench, 
show traces of Greek influence in their 
pottery. Several of them are tombs of 
infants, the bodies in each case being 
enclosed within a portion of the trunk of 
an oaktree. One of them contained 
especially clear traces of the dress and 
ornaments in which the body was buried ; a 
number of beads were found upon the 
breast, belonging apparently not to a neck- 
lace, but to a garment with beads sewn upon 
it ; there was also a belt of bronze round 
the body and a bracelet of ivory. One of 
the vases found within the sarcophagus 
contained the vertebrae of fish. 1n another 
infant’s tomb a small bronze bracelet was 
found. 

Interspersed with the graves there are 
some small circular holes, cut to no great 
depth in the soil, intended probably for 
votive offerings, and containing traces of 
seeds. 

The exploration of the necropolis is not 
as yet complete, and is being carried on 
with due care and deliberation. Much of 
it has unfortunately been destroyed by a 
concrete foundation wall of the Imperial 
period on the N.E, side. 

Further explorations are also being 
carried on in the subterranean galleries 
under the area of the Forum (C. 7,, 1902, 
p. 94). The system has not as yet been 
completely excavated, as the galleries are 
generally full of water during the winter 
months, but nine shafts have so far been 
discovered, there being three principal 
galleries from N.W. to 8.E., connected by 
cross-passages. 

In these galleries six vaulted chambers 
have been found, each containing, in the 
centre of the floor, a block of travertine 
with a round hole in it to hold the capstan 
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or windlass by which the lifts;which worked 
in the shafts (some of the woodwork of 
which has been found) were set in motion. 
It is curious to note that a fragment of a 
slab of the black marble pavement known 
as the “niger lapis” (C. 2, 1899, pp. 87, 
232), corresponding in thickness with the 
rest, has been found in one of these 
galleries. If it was placed there not long 
after the time of Julius Caesar (supposing, 
as Vaglieri does, that these galleries were 
constructed by him, and not kept long in 
use—a hypothesis which he justifies by the 
statement that the objects found in them 
belong toa date not later than the end of 
the 1st century B.c.—(see Bull. Com., 1902, 
p. 27; 1903, p. 101), then the black marble 
pavement must have an earlier origin than 
one was previously inclined to suspect 
(of. Hiilsen, Mitth., 1902, p. 30). The 
fragment was apparently found loose, and 
had not been used in construction. The 
problem, however, requires further examina- 
tion. 

The excavations in the peristyle of the 
Atrium Vestae have now been completed 
and covered up again, with the exception of 
the remains of mosaic pavements, &c., of 
the earlier Atrium at the N.W. end (C. R., 
1902, p. 284). It seems possible that the 
pavement with the cubes laid longitudinally 
may be intended to represent matting. It 
is not by any means unique. 

There are traces, at this end of the 
peristyle, of a building previous in date to 
the earlier atrium, orientated slightly 
differently from it : the remains consist of an 
opus quadratum wall with a dolium by it, 
the latter being cut into and broken by a 
similar wall belonging to the earlier atrium. 

From the traces of walls uncovered at 
the S.E. end of the present peristyle, it 
would appear that it was once shorter than 
it now is, having the larger of the two 
piscinae (C. 2, cit.) in the centre of it, 
whereas this now lies nearer to the N. W. end. 

On the ΚΟΥ. side of the temple of 
Augustus work is still proceeding (C. 2., 
1903, p. 136). The remains of buildings as 
shown in the Forma Urbis are those of 
Horrea, and may possibly belong to the 
Horrea Germaniciana (Notit. Reg., viii. 
cf. Richter, Zopographie, p. 373), which 
ought, according to the Notitia, to be 
situated hereabouts, as they come next after 
the temple of Vesta in the list. The 
buildings in the central area are of bad 
construction and late date, but the chambers 
built against the Palatine are of opus 
quadratum, and above and behind them are 


chambers of good brickwork, lined with 
cement, set against the side of the hill, 
with stairs rising to the higher level of the 
Clivus Victoriae. In one of these chambers 
a large quantity of fragments of amphorae 
was discovered. The natural rock, which 
was cut back for the construction of these 
chambers, still remains in one place, but the 
wells bored in it (see Lanciani, Ruins and 
Excavations, p. 123, Fig. 48), became, 
naturally, dry after the rock had been cut 
away around them, and the lower end of their 
shafts is now accessible. 

In excavating this space a considerable 
number of blocks of travertine, the remains 
of a Corinthian portico with unfluted engaged 
columns, which were coated with stucco, 
have been found. None of them were, 
however, in situ, and they must have fallen 
from the Palatine. It is possible that they 
belonged to the Porticus Catuli. The re- 
construction of the inclined planes leading 
from 8. Maria Antiqua to the Palatine is 
practically complete. No further work has 
been done upon the road which ascends from 
the Arch of Titus to the Palatine. 

The only notable addition to the literature 
of the subject is a long article in the Bu/let- 
tino Comunale by Vaglieri (1903, pp. 3—239). 
It is, however, to some extent a repetition 
(as regards both text and illustrations) of 
what has appeared, not only in the 
official reports in the Notizie degli Scavi, 
but in the weekly Fanfulla della Domenica 
and in the Bullettino Comunale itself above 
Prof. Vaglieri’s signature. It seems, for 
instance, hardly necessary to repeat, not 
only many illustrations from the Notizie, 
but one (Fig. 13, p. 35) which appeared in 
the Bull. Com. ouly last year (Fig. 3, p. 47). 
On the other hand, while it is not a very 
critical piece of work, there is much that 
will be new and useful to those who are 
unfamiliar with the literature of the subject, 
and there are many illustrations (especially 
those of the paintings in 8. Maria Antiqua) 
that will be most welcome. 

Tuomas AsHBY, JUNR. 


MAASS’S GREEKS AND SEMITES. 


Griechen und Semiten auf dem Isthmus von 
Korinth. Religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen von E, Maass. Berlin 
(Reimer). 1902, Pp. ix., 1385. 1 Illus- 
tration. 3 mk. 


Tus is an attack on the theory which 
attributes to the Phoenicians an important 
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influence on the cults of Corinth. Athena 
Φοινίκη at Corinth is Phoenician, it is main- 
tained, ouly in so far as her cult, originally 
Greek, was established in some Phoenician 
city, and thence later transferred to 
Corinth ; the epithet merely distinguishes 
her from Athena Chalinitis and Hellotis. 
The equation Melikertes = Melkarth is next 
shown to have nothing but the resemblance 
between the names to recommend it; the 
Jones family might as well claim Ionian 
descent. Melikertes means ‘he who cuts 
out honeycombs’; its connexion with honey 
is proved by its use in a magical invocation 
between μελιοῦχος and μελιγενέτωρ, and as an 
epithet of Simonides. (It shows the deplor- 
able effect of anti-Semitism that some one 
explained it as meaning ‘avaricious as the 
Tyrian god.’) long  disquisition 
(apparently independent of Mr. Cook’s 
article in J.H.S. xv.) follows on the bee 
and apiculture in relation to mythology. 
Palaemon, who is distinct from Melikertes, 
is called the ‘ wrestler’ because every good 
sea-god ‘floors’—if we may so speak in 
respect of the sea—the bad sea-demons. A 
connexion with Melikertes is found in the 
fact that honey was a favourite offering to 
gods of wind and weather. The Corinthian 
Palaemon, it is asserted, has nothing to do 
with Herakles-Palaemon. There is much 
that is probable in these and other theories 
maintained in the book, but one might 
argue with nearly as much probability that 
the old hypothesis which assumed one 
journey for the ‘Phoenician’ Athena is 
better than the new hypothesis which 
assumes two ; that although Melikertes can 
undoubtedly mean ὁ τὰ κηρία τέμνων τῶν 
μελισσῶν, it is merely a popular corruption 
of the Tyrian name ; and that Herakles- 
Palaemon affords a link between Herakles- 
Melkarth and Melikertes-Palaemon. The 
fact is, that the unsatisfactory nature of the 
evidence hardly permits of our ever being 
certain of the truth. Apart from the main 
thesis of the book, there are many valuable 
discussions of side-issues, such as the relation 
between Manilius’ account of the Andro- 
meda story and the beginning of Apuleius’ 
Cupid and Psyche. 
G. F. Hm. 


COOK’S GREEK AND ROMAN ANT'- 
QUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A Popular Handbook to the Greekand Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, com- 
piled by E. T. Cook. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1903. Pp. xxii, 794. With 
plans. 10s. 


Avtuoucu the galleries of Classical Anti- 
quities in the British Museum are not 
usually thronged by sightseers to the same 
extent as those of the national collection of 
pictures, the fault will not henceforth be 
Mr. Cook’s. He has perhaps attempted a 
bolder task in the present compilation than 
in his well-known Handbook to the National 
Gallery, one demanding more special know- 
ledge and much wider reading, one, in short, 
which demands the equipment of an arch- 
aeologist as well as that of an art critic. 
Yet it cannot be said that he has failed— 
rather, it must be said that he has attained 
more than a measure of success. Whether 
this volume will take the same place with 
the public that his previous essay has done, 
time alone can shew—we have not as yet 
noticed that it has replaced Baedeker or the 
official guides in the hands of the ordinary 
visitor-—but both as a Vade mecum and as a 
work of reference it should prove indis- 
pensable, 

Mr. Cook has made a wide and judicious 
use of the writings of many scholars and 
critics, including, as might be expected, 
numerous quotations from Ruskin. In 
fact it might be said of his book as 
the schoolboy said of Hamlet, that it is 
nearly all quotations ; but they are at least 
an evidence of wide and strenuous reading, 
and should form a useful guide to what 
has been written on the subjects which he 
discusses. 

The book comprises twenty-eight chapters, 
covering no less than eight hundred pages, 
but the thin India paper on which it is 
printed limits it to a size hardly too large 
for the pocket. A chapter is devoted to 
each of the separate rooms or galleries, and 
there is also an introductory chapter to the 
subject of Greek vases. The scope of the 
work is wider than that of the Department 
with which it mainly deals, including also 
an admirable chapter on coins, the Cypriote 
antiquities in the Oriental section, the 
medieval and other jewellery in the Gold 
Ornament Room, and the Roman antiquities 
found in Britain. It thus covers the whole 
field of classical archaeology ard a little 
more. 
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That such a work, even if compiled by a 
syndicate of the most accomplished specia- 
lists, should be entirely free from error 
would be incredible ; it is therefore greatly 
to the author’s credit that errors are com- 
paratively few, and for the most part trifling. 
It is perhaps also pardonable that the lan- 
guage of the official publications should 
be sometimes reproduced without quotation 
marks, ivuasmuch as such generous acknow- 
ledgment of the labours of others is made 
throughout, as also generally in the preface. 
On the whole we congratulate Mr. Cook 
heartily on his exhaustive and interesting 
descriptions of the treasures of the Depart- 
ment ; his taste is hardly, if ever, at fault, 
and though so copious in detail, his writing 
is never dull. 

H. B. Watters. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Rhodes.—The first report of the Danish 
archaeologists on their excavations has just 
been issued, and gives an account of the 
discoveries briefly mentioned in the May 
No. of the Class. Rev. p. 234. The ground 
plan and parts of the walls of the Doric 
temple of Athené (date about 400 B.c.) of 
the Acropolis at Lindos were brought to 
light. In front of the temple several 
inscriptions and two marble statues were 
found. In the portico of the Acropolis 
were discovered a number of bases belong- 
ing to statues, all dedicated to Athené. 
An inscription on a marble base gives 
important information relative to the artist 
Boethus. Another inscription contains two 
laws concerning the management of temple 
property. A list of officials and priests at 
Lindos has also been discovered. A heap 
of terracottas, including several figuies of 
women seated or standing, was fourd in a 
crevice outside the temple. Some objects 
of an early date must have been imported 
from Phoenicia, Cyprus, or Egypt. The 
excavations will be resumed next autumn, 
when it is hoped to explore the remainder of 
the Acropolis and also the theatre with 
the neighbouring graves.! 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Prof. Mau has made a’ discovery 
important for the knowledge of the oldest 
settlement on the Palatine. It relates to 


1 Athenewm, June 13th., 1903. 


the situation of the Scalae Caci, one of the 
three entries to Roma Quadrata. The re- 
mains of a steeply ascending street, sup- 
ported by a wall of the Republican period, 
have now been discovered. It has generally 
been assumed that the Scalae Caci led from 
the hill into the valley of the Circus. This 
view, however, is not borne out by Prof. 
Mau’s examination of the ground. He 
believes that another road, joining the 
ascent just discovered at right angles, was 
the Scalae Caci. This road, which runs 
within the fortifying wall of the South-west 
corner of the hill, has, under the over-arch- 
ing buildings of the Imperial period, 
assumed the appearance of a gallery. It 
must have originally led into the Velabrum.? 

It is stated that on the 13th May another 
old Roman grave (the 8th) was opened in 
the Forum. It contained a hollowed-out 
tree trunk, in which lay the skeleton of a 
small child. With the skeleton were ten 
black and red funerary urns.® 

Pompeit.—Excavations were carried on 
during the summer of 1902 on the site of 
an ancient villa near the Sarno, and led to 
some important discoveries. The villa con- 
sisted of a large peristylium surrounded by 
rooms. The walls of the peristylium and 
of the rooms opening from it are decorated 
with paintings of the latest style. The 
court was probably laid out as a garden 
and adorned with statuettes and fountains. 
At the four corners were found columns of 
white marble surmounted by double-headed 
herms, which had suffered considerably 
owing to the action of water. These herms 
represent (a) Mercury wearing petasus and 
a bearded Bacchus with a crown of vine- 
leaves; (b) youthful satyr and _ bearded 
Silenus, both garlanded ; (c) bearded satyr 
and Maenad, garlanded ; (d) bearded Silenus 
and Maenad. 

Within the court was founda noteworthy 
bronze statue, in a good state of preservation. 
It represents Herakles, completely nude, 
bearded, and crowned with ivy. He is 
seated, and with the r. hand holds out a 
cup, while his 1. hand is raised and leans 
upon the extremity of his club, which rests 
upon the stone base on which the figure is 
seated. The style points to the imitation 
of a 4th century statue of a Lysippian 
type. The figure corresponds pretty closely 
to the descriptions of the Herakles Epitra- 
pezios of Lysippus. The work is evidently 
that of a local artist and the execution is a 
little weak and unequal. In the court 


2 Berl. Phil. Woch. May 9th. 
Ὁ Ibid, June 6th. 
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there was also found a graceful marble 
fountain, the basin of which is supported 
by the head and raised arms of two kneel- 
ing satyrs. In the portico east of the 
peristylium a marble table was discovered, 
consisting of a slab and two supports in the 
form of winged monsters. The workman- 
ship is somewhat above the average. 

In one of the rooms was a white marble 
statuette of a Hermaphroditos standing, 
nude save for a mantle over the r. 
shoulder. In the palm of the 1. hand are 
the remains of a small child, probably Eros, 
only the lower part of the body being pre- 
served. The head of the Hermaphroditos 
is covered with a hood, extending down 
over the ears. For the type, cf. Reinach, 
Répertoire I p. 372.4 

F. H. MarsHa.t. 


4 Notizic deyli Scavi, Nov. 1902. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. vii. 
No. 1. Jan.-Mar. 1903. 

F. W. Shipley: Certain sources of corruption in 
Latin MSS.; a study based on two MSS. of Livy, of 
the fifth and ninth centuries. Part J., with intro- 
duction, detailed account of the ninth century MS., 
and list of mistaken word-divisions. 

B. Powell: Greek Inscriptions from Corinth (from 
excavations of 1896-1901) ; sixty of various dates, 
given in facsimile. 

General Meeting of American Archaeological In- 
stitute (abstracts of papers given). 

Archaeological News. 

H. Ὁ. W. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna). Vol. 
xxxiv, (Parts 1 and 2 for 1902), 1903. 

W. Kubitschek. ‘ Ninica Claudiopolis.’ A mono- 
graph on the coins of this Cilician town.—H. Willers. 
*Romische Goldmiinzen nebst Gold- und Silberbarren 
aus Italica bei Sevilla.’ Description of a find made 
in 1898 of 144 aurei (Nero—Lucilla) and gold and 
silver bars. Finds of coins of the Imperial period 
appear to be rare in Spain.—F. Kenner. ‘ Neue 
Erwerbungen der Sammlung Weifert in Pancsova.’ 
Some scarce gold Imperial coins in the collection of 
Mr. Weifert.—H. Willers. ‘Ein bisher unbekannter 
Semis der Colonia Copia Felix Munatia Lugudunum.’ 
A bronze coin, now in the Paris collection, inscribed 
‘Copia Felix Munatia’ struck at Lugudunum the 


foundation of Munatius Felix: obv. Head of city- 
goddess with cornucopiae. rev. Herakles and Cretan 
bull.—H. Willers. ‘Die Miinzen der rémischen 
Kolonien Lugudunum, Vienna, Cabellio und Ne. 
mausus.’ Lists of the coins of these four cities with 
some dissertations on the types, &c. Willers main- 
tains that the type usually called the Altar of Lyons 
is not an altar at all, but probably an ovarius of the 
circus flanked by two figures of Victory on columns, 
The inscription ‘Rom. et Aug.’ dees not, as usually 
supposed, re’er to the type, but indicates that the 
coin was struck ‘ vom gallischen Provinzialverbande.’ 
The denominations and weights of the Gallic colonial 
coinages are discussed, pp. 132 - 138.—N. γώ, 
‘Priigungen der Dacia und von Viminacium.’ Some 
varieties not in Pick’s Corpus.—A. Mark]. ‘Gewicht 
und Silbergehalt der Antoniniane von Quintillus.’ 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1903, Part 1. 

Howorth. ‘The history and coinage of Arta- 
xerxes III., his satraps and dependants.’ Refers to 
the coinage of the satrap Orontas, the darics and 
sigli of the great kings, and to coins of Tarsus, Sidon, 
and Cyprus.—In the miscellanea G. F, Hill gives a 
list of Roman coins recently found in Southwark 
during excavations for the ‘tube’ railway. These 
coins are of Agrippa, Claudius, Nero, and Vespasian, 


Revue Numismatique. 1903, Part 1. 

Mowat. ‘Les meédaillons grecs du Trésor de 
Tarse,’ ἄς. Gives photographs of the three large 
gold medallions in the Bibliothéque first published 
in engravings by Longpérier in 1868. The bronze 
coins of the Macedonian Κοινὸν (time of Caracalla 
and Severus Alexander), are also described, as having, 
like the Tarsus medallions, subjects relating to 
Alexander the Great.—Tacchella. ‘Cinq rois des 
Gétes.’ Bronze coins in the National Museum of 
Sophia with the name of King Canites and King 
Adraspes, second and first centuries B.c. Also coins 
of King Sarias and a dynast named Scostoces. The 
coins of these ‘Scythian’ kings deserve study, 
though the material is at present rather scanty.— 
Tacchella. ‘Monnaies d’argent autonomes d’Apol- 
lonia de Thrace.’ A silver stater with the head of 
Apollo of fine style and other coins procured at 
Sozopolis. Tacchella’s previous attribution of all the 
coins with Apollo and anchor types, &e. to Apollonia 
Pontica in Thrace (instead of to the Mysian Apol- 
lonia), thus receives further confirmation, and may 
now be regarded as well established.—J. de Foville. 
‘Deux médaillons d’argent Romains.’ Recent ac- 
quisitions of the French collection (i) of Domitian 
(ii) of Hadrian. The latter, with rev. River-god 
Marsyas reclining, holding flutes, is unpublished, 
and was probably struck at Apamea in Phrygia. —A 
Sambon. ‘Monnaies inédites de l’Italie antique.’ 
Cumac. A drachm described and engraved by the 
Abbé Barthélemy, as displaying a frog between two 
lizards, really represents a lion’s skin between two 
boars-heads. Also a didrachm (obv. female head) of 
fine work of the fifth century, early, and coins of 
Neapolis, Tarentum, and Terina. 

Warwick Wnroru. 


CORRIGENDUM IN JUNE NUMBER. 


In Prof. Sonnenschein’s paper on ‘The Latin Sapphic,’ p. 255, Col. 1, second paragraph, for ‘ the 5-time 
rhythm’ vead ‘the 4-time rhythm.’ 
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